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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


month of the subsidy has run its course, at 

a cost to the Exchequer of not far short of 
£2 millions, and the Coal Commission is not yet 
appointed. The delay is not perhaps so serious as this 
way of putting it may make it seem, since we are really 
paying the subsidy, not so much for the sake of the 
researches of the Commission, as for the chance that 
“something will turn up’”’ to improve the situation 
before next spring. What is more serious is the course 
which the coal market has taken. The Cardiff corre- 
spondent of the Economist reports that the price of 
South Wales coals has fallen heavily during August, 
the decreases ranging from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. per ton. 
This means that despite the subsidy, the South Wales 
owners are not likely to get much in the way of profits 
in respect of August ; indeed, “ on current market rates 
the whole of the benefit of the subsidy has been remitted 
to the consumer, principally foreign.’’ It also means 
that the subsidy payable for later months, on the basis 
of August “ proceeds,’’ will materially increase. The 
Economist correspondent adds that the “ position in the 
other coal-exporting coalfields is much the same.” 
Indeed, it is already obvious that the £10 millions 
voted by Parliament will hardly last out 1925. The 
subsidy for August and September is determined by 
conditions in pre-subsidy months, which were bad. The 
August proceeds will help to determine the subsidy pay- 
able for October, November, and December; and we 
can hardly hope that September proceeds will make a 
much better showing. Thus, even if there should be a 
marked improvement later on, the taxpayer’s bill must 
be run up to a heavy figure by what has already 
happened. 


A MONTH of the coal truce has now elapsed, a 


* * * 

But, if coal prices should not recover, the position 
will be far more serious. For we shall then be con- 
fronted with an almost hopeless position in the spring. 
On the one hand, we shall have an even wider gap than 
baffled us this year between prices and working costs 
(with other industries, like iron and steel, basing their 
selling-prices on a quite uneconomic price for coal) ; 
and on the other, the charges falling on the Exchequer 
will have become so outrageous that it would be utterly 


impracticable to ease matters by continuing the subsidy 
for a further period on a gradually falling scale. Public 
opinion is far too complacent about what is going on. 
It has not fully grasped the astonishing recklessness of 
the expedient adopted in July. As the result of that 
expedient, the course of the coal market during the 
next eight months has become one of the most critical 
factors in our economic future; and we shall do well 
to attend closely to it. The coal-owners would also do 
well to give their minds to the matter. It will not 
prove to their advantage that the nine months’ truce 
should leave behind it an utterly intractable position. 
They would do far better to bestir themselves now, and 
see whether they cannot improvize some collective self- 
discipline and check the downward trend of coal, rather 
than to wait passively, not to say sulkily, for the Royal 
Commission to get to work. 
~ 


* * 

The Council of the League of Nations have an 
uncommonly difficult problem before them in the ques- 
tion of Mosul. They have, in the Commissioners’ report, 
an admirably scientific and impartial analysis of the 
ethnographical and economic factors in the problem; 
but they have also to take into account political factors 
that lay outside the competency of the Commissioners. 
All the evidence goes to show that, in the event of a 
decision in favour of Iraq, Turkey may very probably 
refuse to accept the finding of the Council, and even if 
the Turkish Government accepts it, under protest, will 
certainly take the first opportunity of attempting to 
upset it. On the other hand, Mr. Chamberlain is said 
to be fully prepared to maintain the original British 
claims, even at the price of extending for twenty-five 
years the British mandate for Iraq. Whether this exten- 
sion would be acceptable to the Iraq Assembly may be 
doubted; it would certainly be extremely unpopular 
in Great Britain, and the Turks are undoubtedly count- 
ing on the reluctance of the British people to undertake 
further Mesopotamian commitments. One thing is 
clear: to allot the whole of the disputed territory to 
Iraq may have most dangerous consequences in the near 
future, unless Great Britain is prepared not only to 
accept the extended mandate, but to provide for the 
defence of the frontier in all eventualities. 
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In these circumstances, the Council may, not 
improbably, decide to fall back on the alternative of 
partition along the line of the Lesser Zab, which would 
safeguard the vital interests of Iraq in the Diala basin, 
and at the same time would probably be accepted by 
Turkey without much difficulty. It might be an act of 
wisdom for both the British and the Turkish Govern- 
ments to agree at once to a settlement on this basis, with 
due provision for the protection of minorities and free- 
dom of trade and transit under a League guarantee. 
Meanwhile, it is greatly to be regretted that opponents 
of the extended mandate should seek to strengthen their 
case by misrepresenting the Commissioners’ report. The 
Commissioners did not say that the inhabitants would 
prefer Turkish rule to ‘‘ any other’’—they expressed 
the opposite opinion. The suggestion that their alterna- 
tive recommendations ‘‘ stultify ’’ each other, is equally 
wide of the mark. It was not for them to decide whether 
the British people would accept an extended mandate. 
It was not their duty to issue an award. It was their 
duty to indicate alternative courses, and to set out the 
pros and cons of each. Whatever the decision of the 
Council, the admirable manner in which the Commis- 
sioners discharged their difficult task should increase the 
prestige of the League. The abuse of the Turkish Press 
and the sneers of our own rabid Imperialists alike bear 
witness to their competence and impartiality. 

* * * 

The strike of seamen continues and is now actively 
supported by the Amalgamated Marine Workers’ Union, 
whose chief organizer is Mr. E. Shinwell, Minister of 
Mines in the late Labour Government. This is a rival 
organization to the National Sailors’ and Firemen’s 
Union, and is composed, to a great extent, of men who 
broke away from the larger. Union on the ground of 
dissatisfaction with Mr. Havelock Wilson’s conduct in 
1922. The point at issue, as defined by Mr. Shinwell 
and other officials of the Amalgamated Marine Workers’ 
Union, is not merely the “betrayal” of the men by 
Mr. Havelock Wilson in accepting a return to the wage- 
level of June, 1924, but the claim of the National Sailors’ 
and Firemen’s Union to speak for the seamen as a whole, 
on the National Maritime Board. In Southampton, 
always the stronghold of the dissentient element, the 
strike has attained considerable proportions, and there 
has been some trouble at Bristol; but it has made no 
appreciable headway at London or Liverpool; on the 
Clyde, Tyne, Tees, and Humber, and at Cardiff, it has 
so far definitely failed. In view of the mass of shipping 
laid up, and the drop of freights to little over the 1914 
level, the moment appears to be singularly ill-chosen for 
a struggle, and the majority of the seamen are likely to 


think twice before risking a break-up of the National 
Maritime Board. 
* # * 


It is at South African and Australian ports that the 
strike has assumed really serious proportions. It was 
reported that the shipowners had dispatched 700 Lascars 
from Bombay to take the place of crews who have 
refused duty at Cape Town and Durban; but, 
fortunately, this is untrue, and the owners appear 
to have accepted Colonel Creswell’s suggestion 
of a round-table conference. In Australia the 
strike appears to have been fomented mainly by 
Messrs. Walsh and Johannsen, who have for 
so long kept Australian shipping in a turmoil. Some 
attempts have been made to involve the Australian 
Seamen’s and Stewards’ Unions ‘and other transport 
workers in the dispute; but in face of appeals by the 
National Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union and by Mr. Joe 
Cotter, the British Stewards’ leader, to stand by the 


principle of collective bargaining, Australian Labour 
appears generally more inclined to adopt a neutral 
attitude. Meanwhile, summonses have been served on 
Messrs. Walsh and Johannsen to attend before the 
Deportation Board; and the New South Wales Govern- 
ment has announced flatly that it will refuse to carry 
out deportations at the instance of the Commonwealth 
authorities. 
* * * 

If only the Irish Boundary Commission could go on 
sitting indefinitely, it is probable that the British, 
Ulster, and Free State Governments would alike breathe 
a sigh of relief. Unfortunately the issue cannot much 
longer be postponed. According to rumours that are 
widely circulated, the Commissioners will present three 
separate reports, Mr. Fisher declaring uncompromisingly 
for the existing boundary, subject to minor adjustments ; 
Professor McNeill holding out for the full Free State 
claims; and the Chairman, Mr. Justice Feetham, pro- 
posing the transfer to Ulster of part of Donegal and 
Monaghan, and the transfer to the Free State of a large 
slice of South Down, including the town.of Newry, and 
portions of Armagh and Fermanagh. Meanwhile, the 
Ulster leaders have reiterated their intention to resist any 
findings of the Commission unfavourable to their con- 
tentions, and assert that their Conservative allies, who 
fought so hard to confine the scope of the Commission 
to ‘‘ frontier rectifications,” will support them even at 
the expense of destroying the Baldwin Government. A 
somewhat saner note is struck by Captain C. C. Craig, 
M.P., brother of the Northern Premier, who suggests 
that the time is ripe for a settlement by direct nego- 
tiations. On the other hand, Mr. Richard Best, the 
Ulster Attorney-General, declares that there can be no 
conference on the Boundary question. With hot heads on 
both sides of the border and a British Government 
unable to control its own followers, the outlook is not 
hopeful. ‘ : nl 

The Home Secretary has taken prompt and adequate 
action on the report made by Mr. J. F. P. Rawlinson, 
K.C., of his inquiry into the case of Major Sheppard. 
A letter from Sir William Joynson-Hicks to Mr. Rawlin- 
son, setting out the action taken, has been issued to 
the Press, and shows that in practically every instance 
the Home Secretary has accepted the findings and recom- 
mendations of the report. On the question of the right 
of an accused person to bail, when a charge has not 
been taken, he adopts the police view of the existing 
law, but promises to introduce a clause into the Criminal 
Justice Bill giving power to the police to release the 
accused on bail pending completion of the preliminary 
investigation. He has drawn the attention of the police 
to “the urgent necessity of strictly observing, in the 
spirit as well as in the letter,’”’ the rules laid down by 
the judges as to the questioning of suspected persons. 
He has given strict instructions that accused persons 
are to be informed of their rights with regard to the 
presence of a solicitor or friend at the identification 
parade, to communicate with friends and legal advisers, 
and to object to their finger-prints being taken unless 
they have been remanded to prison. Clear notices on 
all these points are also to be exhibited at all police 


stations. 
* * * 


It is rather a pity that Sir William Joynson-Hicks 
should conclude his letter by laying stress on the fact 
that the arrest of Major Sheppard was due to an honest 
mistake on the part of Miss Dennistoun, and that. the 
magistrate found the prima facie case against him suf- 
ficiently strong to warrant his commitment for trial. 
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The point at issue in the inquiry was not the guilt or 
innocence of Major Sheppard but the correctness of the 
police procedure. He was entitled to justice as an 
accused, not merely as an innocent, person. Surely the 
Home Secretary does not wish to suggest that the irre- 
gularities committed would have been any less repre- 
hensible had Major Sheppard ultimately proved to be 
guilty? Apart from the intrusion of this irrelevant 
apologia his acceptance of Mr. Rawlinson’s findings is 
admirably frank. The new instructions issued to the 
police, and the publicity given to them by publication of 
the Home Secretary’s letter, should protect the public 
against any repetition of the irregularities committed in 
this case, and in so doing, they will strengthen the 
position of the police themselves. 
* * ¥ 

The discussions of the International Labour and 
Socialist Congress at Marseilles revealed a wide diverg- 
ence of opinion on international questions, discreetly 
covered up in the final resolutions. A prolonged wrangle 
in committee as to the respective iniquities of Soviet 
Russia and French and British Imperialism ended in 
a resolution condemning Imperialist machinations 
against Soviet Russia, but recognizing the Third Inter- 
national as a menace to world peace. In the Committee 
on Unemployment conflicting votes on a resolution pro- 
posed by the British representatives on the subject of 
Reparation deliveries in kind led first to the threatened 
resignation of the Chairman, M. de Brouckere, and 
afterwards to the withdrawal of the British delegates. 
The discussion on peace and disarmament produced a 
prolonged deadlock, owing to the refusal of the British 
delegates to join the French and German Socialists in 
approval of the Pact. Nevertheless, a resolution was 
ultimately carried unanimously condemning the conclu- 
sion of separate pacts and urging the Governments of 
the British Empire to accept the Geneva Protocol. There 
is nothing surprising in all this; but we could wish 
British Labour might draw the moral that a difference 
of opinion on the practical solution of difficult problems 
does not necessarily proceed from deliberate wickedness. 

* * - 

The trouble in the American coal industry is not 
unlike our own, in that it is directly related to the 
ending of a wages agreement and the refusal of the 
owners to continue the scale. On September Ist the 
mines in the anthracite field were closed, and over 
150,000 miners are out of work. The struggle begins 
in an atmosphere of frivolity. The stocks are large, 
and therefore the mineowners and coal merchants do not 
mind a late-summer stoppage. The miners on the whole 
are well off: high wages and prohibition combined have 
put them into a comfortable position. They are fully 
organized, thus presenting a sharp contrast to the 
workers in the bituminous fields, who are still fighting, 
often amid savage conditions, for recognition of the 
unions. The general expectation seems to be that the 
anthracite dispute will go along smoothly for a few 
weeks, until the approach of winter makes a settlement 
mutually advantageous. But this is merely an easy 
deduction from prosperity conditions, and it may be 
rudely upset by the soft-coal miners, who, on every field 
between Pennsylvania and Colorado, are enduring con- 
ditions that are certain to provoke a grave crisis in the 
not distant future. An enormous product, greatly in 
excess of the maximum demand, stands for a situation 
that calls for adjustment on a national basis. 

* * * 

The news from China continues to suggest a lessen- 
ing of the tension. The Canton Government appear to 
have disavowed the regulations placing an embargo on 
British and Japanese ships. They have further 








explained that the shooting of Japanese marines on 
August 26th was due to a mistake, and the Japanese 
Government shows no desire to make capital out of the 
incident. Meanwhile the British Chamber of Commerce 
at Shanghai and the Shanghai Branch of the China 
Association have passed a joint resolution expressing 
sympathy towards China’s national aspirations, sup- 
porting the principle of direct Chinese representation 
on the Municipal Council of the International Settle- 
ment and the rendition of the Mixed Court (7.e., the 
appointment of its Chinese magistrates by native 
authority), and urging prompt action by the Powers to 
give effect to the decisions of the Washington Confer- 
ence. They further expressed the hope that the various 
Governments would adopt “a point of view sympathetic 
towards suggestions which China may make in regard 
to the application of those decisions.’’ It may be added 
that published correspondence suggests that the British 
Chamber of Commerce have always been anxious for an 
impartial inquiry into the events of May 3lst. The 
next move lies with the Powers; but if it is to be effec- 
tive, it must not be long delayed. 
. * * 


The Zionist Congress at Vienna was marked by a 
series of violent attacks on the Executive. The Labour 
groups complained that they were given too small a voice 
in Zionist administration. The extreme orthodox party 
demanded the enforcement on all colonists of a multi- 
tude of religious observances. More significant were the 
complaints with regard to the relations between the 
Executive and the Mandatory Power. The Jewish 
Agency in Palestine were attacked for failing to insist 
on the appointment of a Jew as the new High Commis- 
sioner, and the Labour groups criticized Dr. Weizmann, 
President of the Zionist organization, for slackness in 
pressing Jewish demands on the League of Nations and 
the Colonial Office. A vote of confidence was actually 
passed by 136 to 17 ; but the Clerical and Labour groups, 
numbering about 120 in all, abstained from voting 
rather than express approval of the Executive. Dr. 
Weizmann accordingly resigned; but his critics were 
unprovided with an alternative, and a resolution asking 
him to resume office was carried by an overwhelming 
majority. He and his Executive have accordingly 
resumed office, and it may be hoped that this rebuff to 
the extremists will have some effect in quelling an agita- 
tion that can only bring discredit on the movement. 

* * * 


A conference recently held at Honolulu between 
the representatives of various Pacific countries and terri- 
tories may prove an event of considerable international 
importance. The members included representatives of the 
United States, Hawaii, and the Philippines; Australia, 
Canada, and New Zealand; China, Japan, and Korea, 
with two British representatives as “ members at large.”’ 
The discussions related to legal, economic, social, and 
political problems in the Pacific, including such matters 
as the American Immigration Act, and the question of 
reciprocity in certain matters between China and other 
Pacific countries. Finally, an organizing Committee of 
five—one each from the United States, Hawaii, China, 
Japan, and Canada—was appointed to undertake the 
permanent organization of an ‘“‘ Institute of Pacific 
Relations,’”’ with the object of promoting international 
friendship and understanding among all the Pacific 
nations, by the scientific investigation of such matters 
as were discussed at the Conference, and the education 
of public opinion thereon. If efficiently organized, and 
able to enlist the co-operation of men carrying weight 
in their respective countries, the new Institute may do 
work of real value in elucidating facts, dispelling mis- 
understandings, and countering the propaganda of the 
“* next war ”’ maniacs who are devoting so much atten- 
tion to the Pacific. 
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THE APPROACH TO A DEBT SETTLEMENT 


T is premature to describe the results of the debt 
| negotiations between Mr. Churchill and M. Caillaux 
as an ‘‘ agreement’ or a “‘ settlement,’’ for there 
is no agreement, not even a provisional one. Indeed, it 
is too much to say that an agreement is within sight, 
since the negotiations seem to have left on one side for 
the time being some very important and thorny points, 
such as the conditions regarding Reparation receipts and 
the stability of the franc, with which the French wish 
to hedge any arrangement. But a very long step to- 
wards agreement has been taken. It is no longer merely 
fanciful to reckon on the possibility that substantial 
French payments may afford early relief to the British 
Budget. For the first time, moreover, there is a fair 
prospect that the whole tangle of inter-Governmental 
indebtedness, of which the French debt to Britain is only 
part, may be straightened out, and that one of the most 
formidable obstacles which the war has left behind may 
be removed from the path of international amity. For 
what they have accomplished, M. Caillaux and Mr. 
Churchill deserve well of their respective countries and 
of the world as a whole. 

British opinion is, upon the whole, disposed to wel- 
come what has been done. But Mr. Churchill has been 
bitterly attacked in some quarters, and Lord Bradbury 
has lent the weight of his authority to the view that 
he has given too much away. These criticisms are in 
our judgment ill-conceived. No final opinion can as 
yet be passed upon the negotiations, because, as we have 
said, no agreement has yet been reached. But, if Mr. 
Churchill should succeed in obtaining definite annual 
payments of £124 millions, subject even to a consider- 
able moratorium for the first five years, we do not 
hesitate to say that he will have done a very good stroke 
of work indeed for the British taxpayer. 

Let us recall some of the imponderable elements, 
financial, political, and moral, of which the problem is 
compounded. 

(1) We must never forget that these inter-Allied war 
debts stand on a very different footing from ordinary 
commercial obligations, and that the equity of demand- 
ing their repayment is extremely dubious. They represent 
the munitions, materials, and foodstuffs supplied by 
those partners in a common conflict, who were confined 
by circumstances to a lesser share of the direct military 
effort, to those partners who bore the greater share. 
Britain in the earlier, the United States in the later 
years of the war, boasted of this economic effort as a 
contribution to the common cause, no less material if less 
spectacular than actual armies in the field ; and no satis- 
factory answer has yet been made to the question why 
France, for example, should have to repay Britain and 
America for the shells fired off by French gunners, but 
not for the shells fired off by British and American 
gunners. The British Government has always recog- 
nized the force of these considerations ; and the view that 
these debts ought not to be assimilated to commercial 
debts was expressed in the famous Balfour Note. 

(2) America, however, has taken a different view, 
and has reacted to criticisms of her attitude by per- 
suading herself that in insisting on the principle of 
repayment in full she is serving the cause of virtue and 
international reconstruction. Wisely or unwisely, we 
have accepted the American principle in settling our 
debt to her, and this fact inevitably governs our attitude 
towards our own claims on France. It is possible to 
argue that these debts should all be cancelled, it is pos- 
sible to argue that they should all be honoured; but 
it is intolerable to the British taxpayer that both prin- 


ciples should be applied against him. Why should he be 
expected both to pay what he owes and to forgive what is 
due to him? There would assuredly be no equity in 
this; while, if regard be had to “ capacity to pay,’’ the 
fact is indisputable that, unsatisfactory as may be the 
present condition of their State finances, the French 
people are about as prosperous as the British, that their 
capacity for making payments abroad is about as great, 
and that, given a fiscal system as efficient as our own, the 
French Government could shoulder commensurable 
external obligations without throwing on the French 
taxpayer a greater burden than his British compeer has 
long been carrying. In these circumstances, the British 
public has no further use for arguments based on the 
origins of inter-Allied debts. Its attitude is sternly 
realistic. It has no thought, like America, of upholding 
the banner of international morality. It desires cash 
from France—as much as France can be induced to 
pay; and the question whether it would or would not 
have been practicable to squeeze France rather more is 
the one criterion which it applies to the transactions of 
last week. 

(3) But, even from this standpoint, the strong case 
which exists in equity for the general cancellation of 
inter-Allied debts is highly relevant to the problem, 
because French opinion is acutely conscious of it. 
French opinion, moreover, is far less susceptible than 
British to the appeal of financial pride—that desire 
to honour our bond without complaining, and to demon- 
strate incidentally our financial strength, which played 
a large part in our readiness to settle with America. It 
required, indeed, a turn of circumstances which gave 
a tangible content to maxims about the importance of 
maintaining your ‘‘ credit ’’ to bring France to a mood 
in which she was willing to discuss debt questions 
seriously. The French Government must very soon 
borrow large sums to repay obligations falling due; and 
it may be able to save a considerable sum in annual 
charges if it can raise substantial loans on advantageous 
terms in London and New York. Here, however, the 
existing debt position is a formidable obstacle, and from 
the business standpoint alone it is worth the while of 
the French Government to pay something to remove 
this obstacle. France is doubtless ready to pay a good 
deal more for the vaguer political advantages of a settle- 
ment. But there are limits to what she will pay, for 
this or any other motive, feeling as she does entirely 
unconvinced that it is fair that she should be called 
upon to pay at all. It is not difficult to discover the 
general considerations on which these limits turn. The 
sticking-point with France is the possibility that she 
may have to pay away in inter-Allied debts more than 
she receives in German Reparations. That is why M. 
Caillaux seeks to attach to a Franco-British settlement 
the stipulation that this must in no case happen. But, 
even if this stipulation were agreed to, it would be 
scarcely less intolerable to France to accept a settlement 
which would mean in all probability that she would 
have to pay away the whole of what she received. No 
arrangement is really practical politics which does not 
hold out to France a fair prospect of retaining part at 
least of German Reparations for herself. 

It is in the light of these various considerations and 
diverse standpoints that we have to consider the prin- 
ciple, on which M. Caillaux and Mr. Churchill have so 
nearly agreed, namely, annual payments of £12} mil- 
lions. France owes America rather more than she owes 
us, and must therefore be prepared to offer America 
somewhat larger annuities. In other words, if she 
accepts the British offer she must be ready to pay, in all, 
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about £26 millions a year. Against this, the yield of 
German Reparations is highly problematical. France, 
complains Lord Bradbury, ‘‘ would easily cover her inter- 
Allied debt payments by her German receipts, even if 
only one-half of the full Dawes annuities were received.”’ 
But this comment may be reversed with equal pertinence. 
Even if the Dawes annuities reach one-half their maxi- 
mum amount, France will have to pay away nearly all 
she gets. It is no doubt conceivable that the Dawes 
annuities may amount to more than this: but surely it 
is more likely that they will fall well short of it. For the 
assumption of one-half means that Germany would be 
paying about £60 millions a year (France receiving just 
over £30 millions as her share). Who thinks it probable 
that Reparations will ever rise to an appreciably higher 
figure ; who feels any confidence that they will be main- 
tained so high throughout the next two generations? 
Thus, it is not really possible to push the French annuity 
to Britain above £124 millions, and yet leave France a 
reasonable chance of retaining a margin of Reparations 
for herself. Her chance of doing so even on the proposed 
basis is, in our judgment, by no means strong. 

It is quite true, as Lord Bradbury observes, that on 
the same assumption about German Reparations we 
‘* would be several millions short of covering our pay- 
ments in respect of our American debt annuity.’’ But 
we are about thirty millions short of this to-day, and if 
we are to compare the positions of France and Britain, 
there is a further aspect of the matter to be considered. 
What is the position, if we leave Reparations out of 
account and confine ourselves to inter-Allied debts? 
Our payments to America will rise in due course to nearly 
£38 millions; deducting £12} millions from France, our 
net payment would become £25} millions. This is almost 
exactly what France will pay, on the Churchill formula, 
to the United States and ourselves combined. Thus 
France and Britain would bear very similar net burdens 
in respect of inter-Allied debts. As between the two 
countries, this seems to us to meet the requirements of 
rough justice well enough. Thus, on the one hand, the 
proposed arrangement is one which the British taxpayer 
can accept without an undue sense of grievance; on the 
other it is certainly as good a one as he could hope in 
practice to obtain. There is far more reason to fear 
that the £124 millions may prove an unreliable asset 
than to believe that a stiffer British attitude would have 
extracted better terms. 

What of America? The London negotiations were 
received in the American Press with an outburst of 
fury, astonishing in its unreasonableness. It might 
almost be supposed—indeed it was virtually said—that 
the one concern of Mr. Churchill and M. Caillaux had 
been to defraud America. But the very extravagance of 
this indignation is, perhaps, not altogether an unfavour- 
able sign. It indicates that America is aware that she 
cannot hope now to get better terms from France than 
those which we have offered to accept, and that she will 
cut a very ungracious figure before the world if she 
attempts to do so. It is very-natural that she should 
dislike having her hand forced, in effect, by negotiations 
to which she was not a party, although this could only 
have been avoided by joint negotiations, with which she 
would have nothing to do. But the fact remains that 
if she stands out .obstinately now for izapracticable 
terms, she will not get money, she will not get respect, 
while the cause of international morality will be in no 
way advanced. We do not believe that America, who 
has larger reserves of good sense than sometimes appear 
on the surface, will make so futile a mistake. 


WHAT MAKES THE SLUM? 
By FRANK A. CLEMENT. 


HE outcry raised by the Limehouse fish-curers 
when they discovered that the streets in which 
they lived: and carried on their trade had been 
doomed to demolition as a slum-area is but an earnest of 
what will happen when the many slum-clearance schemes 
now being considered by the authorities come to fruition. 
It is to be hoped that those who have the matter in hand 
will not let their newly found zeal for housing reform 
outrun their discretion, but that before proceeding to 
demolition they will in every case weigh very carefully 
both the advantages and disadvantages of the scheme 
before them. 

It may seem anomalous that while the existing house 
hortage continues, slum-clearances should be considered 
practical politics at all; for it might reasonably be main- 
tained that even the worst shelter is better than none. 
In many cases, however, the immobility of labour com- 
els the paradox that only by the destruction of existing 
houses can increased accommodation be secured. The 
worker must perforce live near his work, and it is in the 
congeries of mean streets in which the workers of Lon- 
don’s industrial areas are housed that the worst over- 
crowding exists. Hence the demand for clearances, and 
—as housing expansion in such areas must be vertical— 
for the erection of flats. Unfortunately, the flat is a 
type of dwelling to which the London worker does not 
take kindly, preferring a small house of his own with a 
garden, or at least a backyard, in which he can keep 
fowls and pigeons, and in which his children can play. 

No doubt the case of the Limehouse fish-curer pre- 
sents a peculiar problem. Not only is his home at stake 
but his livelihood also, for the fish-curing yards in which 
he works are in the condemned area, and often he has a 
curing shed in his own backyard. Apart, however, from 
this particular injury, these people resent the threatened 
destruction of their houses for the erection of model- 
dwellings. This resentment will crop up again and 
again, and, being a reasonable resentment, must be con- 
sidered reasonably, and whenever possible conciliated. 
Except where they are imperatively needed, expensive 
clearances might well be postponed until it ‘has been seen 
whether congested areas cannot best be relieved by the 
removal of both industries and people to the undeveloped 
outskirts of the town. 

There is still, however, another point connected 
with the threatened Limehouse evictions to be considered, 
and that is the angry denial of the people affected that 
they are livinginaslum. What isa slum? It is often 
thought, and sometimes said, that it is not the people 
but the houses that make a slum—a dangerous half-truth 
which, if allowed to pass unchallenged, would confuse 
issues already sufficiently confounded. It would be far 
truer, though not, perhaps, wholly true, to say that it is 
not the houses but the people who make the slum. Nor 
would such a statement involve necessarily any con- 
demnation of the people. Housing, of course, is of 
immense importance ; but great as are the evils of over- 
crowding in insanitary dwellings there are worse evils 
still, and the hunger and cold and rags of a despairing 
poverty will sap in the end the moral of the strongest 
and bravest. It is probably because we have done so 
much during the post-war period to abolish the dire 
poverty which was a commonplace during the last 
century, that we have at last become fully alive to the 
necessity of housing decently a decent people. The 
‘‘ slums ’”’ of bricks and mortar have become intolerable 
because those now forced to live in them demand, and 
obviously deserve, better habitations. It is for that 
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reason, perhaps, that the word ‘‘slum’”’ is often used 
loorely, and in a sense very different from that which 
the word carried a decade or two ago. In our indignation 
that respectable working people are not better housed 
than they are, we are apt to describe as slums districts 
that are not really slums at all. 

There are in London many square miles of dreary, 
depressing streets whose grimy houses present an 
unbroken monotony of ugliness, but such areas are not 
necessarily slums. Provided that these houses are 
inhabited by wage-earners in work, thrifty, industrious, 
and honest people, their forbidding exteriors will give 
us few, if any, clues to the decency, comfort, and happi- 
ness that may be found within. On the other hand, 
there are many districts where the houses are spacious 
and substantially built which have “slum ’’ written all 
over them. It has, indeed, always been a stumbling- 
block to the social reformer that it is easier to clear 
away the buildings of a slum than to reform the slum- 
dweller. In pre-war days a rookery was destroyed and 
its people dispersed, and there arose on the site huge 
blocks of strictly supervised and fairly rented tenements, 
and the unthinking assumed that these new buildings 
housed the old tenants. But that was not so. Not only 
was the architectural character of the neighbourhood 
changed, its social character changed with it. New- 
comers abode in the new buildings; the old slum-dweller 
had moved on, to establish another slum where land- 
lords were more accommodating, if more grasping, and 
where there was no public opinion to disapprove of dirt 
and degeneracy. The slum is the product of those who 
live in it, and the true begetters of the slum-dweller 
are dire poverty, blank despair, social degradation, and 
evil habits, and the evil habits are but the inevitable 
result of the other evils. 

It was possible in the old days, when the building 
of working-class houses was a profitable investment, to 
watch the creation and growth of a slum. New and 
more convenient houses becoming available in any 
locality, the better-to-do and more respectable people 
moved into them. The houses they left remained empty 
until there drifted to them social derelicts from all 
quarters, and soon what had been a decent neighbour- 
hood was given over to the squalor that poverty and 
shiftlessness beget. 

Presently the houses took on the character of their 
inhabitants, for the forlorn and hopeless must pay, 
when they can, the rent demanded for their lairs; they 
can make no demands upon their landlord, for they are 
always in his debt. Their landlord, governed by his 
poverty or his rapacity, confines such repairs as are 
done to those commanded by the Sanitary Inspector ; 
and the slum-owner had, if he has no longer, mysterious 
ways of avoiding his legal obligations and dodging the 
authorities. To check, as far as possible, the creation 
of new slum property, the sanitary laws must be 
extended to cover reasonable “decorative ’’ as well as 
structural repairs, and, more important still, the laws 
must be enforced without fear or favour. Local 
authorities, too, should have the power to deal with 
derelict property, though until the housimg shortage 
abates, that old eyesore, rows of dilapidated empty 
houses, is not likely to trouble us. 

But build as we may, and legislate as we may, the 
slum will recur and recur until the great problem of 
poverty is solved by such measures as shall cope with 
all the accidents and vicissitudes of industrial life. Our 
post-war care for the unemployed, for the aged, and for 
the children, has done infinitely more to check the 
growth of slums than the house-shortage, severe as it 
is, has done to create them. In a properly constituted 


community a slum would be an inconceivable pheno- 
menon. For decency is contagious, and the formation 
of an active public opinion is more likely to scare the 
foolish and the vicious than would a hundred by-laws 
of suppression. Let us concentrate upon housing, but 
let us not forget that poverty, shiftlessness, and vice 
can turn the fairest garden city ever planned into a 
hotbed for the propagation of misery, disease, and 
crime. 


ENGLAND'S GREEN AND PLEASANT LAND 
THE BLUNT TRUTH 


ANK thatch and slipped slates leak. Moisture 

1) runs down the inside of walls. Floors are very 

damp where they have always been very damp. 

Two or three folk, dumpy, blemished or nerveless, 
squatter on the muddy road. 

At one cottage door a slattern, who was not always 
a slattern, takes in from the baker four ill-baked loaves 
that her untidy children paw. Within another cottage 
door the perky, talkative, credit-store man from 
Thurton asks the price for a skirt that poor people pay 
who buy on tick. In the worst cottage a labourer lies 
in his coffin, and his niece is wearily thankful, and also 
a little appreciative of the drama in which death has 
made her a conspicuous player. 

Mrs. Bloss, at her back door, thanking, in her kind 
way, the wet postman for her monthly circular of the 
Melanesian Mission, is just too late to hear the groans 
and the shrieks of a woman, wraithlike for months past, 
giving birth to an unwanted infant in the depressing 
cottage to which, but for the neighbours’ mercy, the 
school would be returning, in two hours, five children. 

The parson, cycling past to take tea with the 
Richardsons, has in full view the five worst cottages of 
the hamlet that are almost in a row. They are in cate- 
gories IV. (2), V. (1), and VI. (2) of the following official 
transcript, which gives particulars of all the cottages of 
the hamlet and the parish :— 

Inour In rest of 





Condition of Cottages. Hamlet. Parish. 
I.—Up to Ministry of Health’s require- 
ments : -. None None 
II.—Would be so with slight alterations None None 
III.—Would be so by being added to . 1 4 
IV.—Would be so with a large outlay. 2 4 
V.—Not worth repair... wit 1 24 
VI.—Unfit for habitation ... ee és 3 17 
7 49 


These five cottages that the parson was passing have 
each two “ bedrooms.’’ Let us call them sleeping-places. 
These sleeping-places average 12 ft. long by 9 ft. wide, 
and are in twn cottages 7 ft. high and in three unceiled. 
If you will kindly pace twelve boot-lengths by nine 
boot-lengths and reach up on the wall beyond your own 
height to seven feet, the thing will come home to you. 
The cottages are as far short of window space as they 
are of cubic capacity. 

There slept last night in these five cottages, which 
have two sleeping-places apiece :— 

First Cottage: Mother, grandfather, two boys. 

Second Cottage: Husband and wife, lodger, four 
children. 

Third Cottage: Husband and wife, four girls, two 
boys and a baby. 

Fourth Cottage: Husband and wife, a young man, 
two young women, and two boys. 

Fifth Cottage: Husband and wife, grown-up 
daughter, a younger girl, two young men. 

As I say, two of these cottages have been reported 
to be unfit for habitation, a third to be not worth repair, 
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two to be only habitable if more money 1s spent on them 
than the landlord is at all likely to lay out. ° 

In three of the cottages there is an illegitimate. 
In two cottages there are first-born who arrived, as so 
many of the first-born in these and other parts do arrive, 
impolitely soon after the marriage of their parents. 

Consider the schoolmistress’s task with the physical 
and mental endowments, manners, sentiments, beliefs, 
and habits of the children of these five cottages. 

Consider the chances of “social work ’’ with their 
fathers and mothers. 

A recent visitor to the hamlet asked if the people 
were interested in folk-dancing. No, the people are 
not interested in folk-dancing; and there are things 
they are more interested in than politics and the Church. 

Such as, in varying degree, what they have to eat, 
gossip, how to make ends meet, the growth of things, 
police news from the Sunday paper or local paper, oid 
age, the day’s work, sexual relations, gardens and allot- 
ments, tobacco. 

The hamlet labourers ought, of course, to be better 
paid. But many of them are wasteful—as the rest of us 
are, in larger or smaller measure, you will agree, if 
you think a little. The reason is that they have never 
been taught differently by example and rarely by pre- 
cept. 

With more money in hand, some labouring families 
would certainly improve themselves after their own 
fashion. The lot of others would not be markedly 
better. Look at the state of some of the gardens within 
a yard or two from the cottage doors. 

Is it more money that the hamlet needs most of all? 
What it needs most of all seems to be a stiffening of 
moral fibre, a development of consciousness or a stretch- 
ing of minds, better health, better hygienic notions, 
better ideals, spiritual regeneration. 

More money would be the road to some of these 
things. Better chances of ‘“ rising ’’ would be better 
still. But how can the foundation of progress be laid 
in the degraded life of condemned cottages, cottages 
which are many of them little more than hovels? 

Better wages would provide the rent for better 
homes. But in some of these cottages, in which there 
are several wage-earners, there is already an income 
sufficient to pay the rent of a decent dwelling. There is 
no decent dwelling to go to, however. 

And many of these people have slithered down— 
or their forbears have done so—to such a condition of 
fecklessness that they are incapable of putting forth 
the effort on their own behalf necessary to bring about 
the building of new cottages by the local authorities. 

These people have never acted on their own behalf. 
They have no tradition of doing so, no memory of social, 
political, or religious independence. 

If they are not serfs, what may they be called? 
Not one of them is in a labourers’ union. These people 
believe, what is true, that, sooner or later, they would 
‘ get wrong ’’ with Farmer Richardson and the smaller 
masters if they joined. 

Better conditions of life are their due. Let us press 
forward, by every possible means, the urgent work of 
putting sanitary dwellings in the place of their hovels. 
But to think that better housing alone will at once make 
very much better men and women of these afilicted 
people is folly. Something is lacking in these men and 
women. It is necessary that there shall be put into 
them that which will make them themselves require 
better conditions of life. How much farther on will men 
and women be who get into a new house without being 
themselves renewed ? 


How are these people to be renewed? Can they be 
renewed? Most of the things of which they have greatest 
need can be brought to them only by personal dealing, 
by patient, persistent, enlightened, long-suffering per- 
sonal dealing; by, in the widest sense of the word, 
religious teaching that reaches out to all they lack. 

It is easy to talk and to toy with the problem of 
these poor people. It is not difficult, however, com- 
pletely to understand their problem. It can be 
completely understood if the source of all their woe be 
held constantly in mind. 

There are limits to what can be done for these 
people, because there are limits to what they can be got 
to do for themselves ; and the reason is that they are a 
community from which the spirited and hopeful men 
and women have been continuously withdrawn, genera- 
tion after generation—a community which is hovel- 
housed, has almost always been hovel-housed, and is 
physically and mentally impoverished. 

For the solution of such a problem it is idle to 
think of adopting any kind of short cut. A lethargy 
which is not a temporary lethargy, but the lethargy of 
decay, cannot be galvanized into virility. 

Naturally enough, such a community is incapable of 
realizing its own backwardness and degradation. It is, 
in no small degree, complacent, astonishingly so. 

It makes, as I have written, and as might be 
expected, hardly any effort on its own behalf. To the 
efforts of others on its behalf it can respond only half- 
heartedly, moved, as much as anything, by curiosity, by 
a phlegmatic interest in the new thing which is troubling 
its backwater. Mentally defective as one must say in 
plain English such a community is, it is beyond its 
powers to give its attention to anything for long. 

By reason of its ignorance, it is in continual bodily 
suffering and discomfort. The hamlet is corroded with 
uncharitableness, the pettiest feuds and jealousies, 
paltry snobberies, and trumpery vanities. This cor- 
rosion of human nature is hidden at times by little 
generosities. The most hopeless people are often the 
most generous, the dirty and sly the most agreeably 
temperamental. At the root of the plant there is some 
life. 

A main trouble of the community is that it is 
steadily distrustful of the unfamiliar. It always suspects 
the Danai when they bring gifts, and all strangers and 
“betters ’’ are Danai. 

Because of its life in its hovels it is difficult, almost 
impossible, for it to understand—it is incredible that it 
should fully understand—life at another level. 

As for those who would be the instructors, advisers, 
or friends of the hamlet, it is only by long experience, 
only by disillusionment after disillusionment, striking 
sometimes at the heart, sometimes at pride, sometimes 
at self-will, that these would-be guides can fully realize 
what a gap there is between it and them. 

After a time the gap seems to narrow, for a work 
of grace goes on in the friend of the community as well 
as in the community itself. 

An entirely honest friend, purged of self-seeking 
and self-importance, comes to understand how full of 
weeds and darkness was his own mind, how untilled and 
untrained was his own heart. He recalls with shame 
the opportunities of improvement which he has had 
from his birth up, in his happier education and environ- 
ment. He remembers, in thoughts of these submerged 
neighbours and brethren, that, but for a good fortune 
that he has done so very little to deserve or requite, 
there, as old Jeremy owned, there went he along with 
them. 
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The hamlet, its friend, and the nation have to do 
the best they can without the water that is past. 

If any further stimulus were needed than the 
misery of the hamlet to bring about active effort on its 
behalf it is to be found in this strange and moving 
thing, that, out of five miserable cottage-hovels that 
ought to have been burnt, there came forth five soldiers 
to the War. It was a great and welcome adventure for 
these lads, but their sufferings were keen. Of the five 
there returned two only—one weakened in his head, the 
other to die. 

Had these courageous, ignorant lads as much 
responsibility for the nation as the nation has resting on 
it for their hamlet ! 

To give up hope of the hamlet were as faint-hearted 
as to give up hope of civilization, of the nation itself. 
Does anyone give up hope of the nation because it is so 
little developed as yet that, while its leaders declare that 
it cannot find the money for this or that social advance, 
it goes on spending three hundred millions a year on 
drink, and further millions on burning tobacco? 

When the nation awakens to its backwardness, its 
obtuseaess, its sinful neglects, it will be too late, as I 
have already written, to do much for the grown-ups of 
the hamlet. 

But a great deal can be done, and more and more 
every year, for the children. 

With this new life we may begin to build Jerusalem. 


H.C. 


OUR HERITAGE FROM THE AGE OF 
ABUNDANCE 


ROFESSOR COMMONS’ illuminating division of 
economic history (as quoted in Mr. Keynes’ 
discussion of Liberalism) suggests a few 

reflections. 

The Age of Scarcity, we are told, was followed by 
an Age of Abundance—the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries—which is destined in due course to pass into 
an Age of Stabilization. We may be among those who 
are in no way perturbed by Mr. Keynes’ pessimistic 
view (elsewhere set forth) that the industrialized nations 
will find henceforward a growing difficulty in obtaining 
their necessary quotas of food-stuffs and raw materials, 
and will only acquire them at an increasing cost in terms 
of human effort. We may feel that the evidence points 
rather the other way; or rather that it would point the 
other way if that deceptive word ‘‘ necessary ” could be 
narrowed down, and pinned down, so as to apply only 
to those of our wants that have already established them- 
selves in the common consciousness as necessaries,— 
things indispensable not merely for existence or for 
efficiency, but for a whole-hearted enjoyment of life. 
But it is just because the word cannot be thus narrowed 
down, either in the individual’s life or in the life of the 
community, that economic pessimism has, we believe, a 
greater justification than economic optimism. 

In the Age of Scarcity—stretching, let us say, from 
1,000,000 B.c. to a.p. 1750—a sufficiency of food was 
not a ‘‘ necessary.’” When the happy accident of a 
good hunting season flung in the way of primitive man 
a short-lived sufficiency, he did not begin to fancy that 
a permanent sufficiency was an attainable goal. He 
might day-dream about the Happy Hunting Grounds 
where food is obtainable almost every day; even as the 
modern servant-girl day-dréams about becoming a 
duchess or even a cinema star. But such day-dreams 


would hardly inspire him to wage exasperated warfare 
against the established economic order. Rather, a wind- 
fall was a windfall, and a pleasant thing to dream about 
retrospectively. To-day, in England, a permanent sufli- 
ciency of food is everybody’s birthright: one has only 
to walk into a workhouse, or to break a plate-glass 
window and walk into gaol, in order to obtain it. And 
on the borderline of the primitive and the modern (in 
British India, for example) one can see the significance 
of this change; for it is one of the difficulties of applying 
Age-of-Abundance ideas in a community belonging to 
the Age of Scarcity that a term of imprisonment, in- 
tended as a punishment, means for the average prisoner 
in India a period of physical well-being otherwise 
unobtainable. 

In the Age of growing Abundance the tradition 
about the unnecessariness of necessaries was broken 
down. A belief in an Economic Progress as omnipresent 
as the law of gravity filtered through from the intel- 
lectual strata of the nation into the unconscious assump- 
tions of the mass. It is not’ merely that a decade or so 
of class prosperity, such as the coal-miners enjoyed prior 
to 1920, comes to be regarded not as a windfall but as 
part of the permanent background of life. This, indeed, 
we should naturally expect. But note how rapidly now 
the novelties of one year become the necessaries of the 
next. The cinema and broadcasting are inventions of 
yesterday. But how many city workers of to-day would 
be willing to accept an unmistakably higher wage if 
earned under conditions where such enjoyments were 
precluded? Life without them would now seem almost 
as intolerably dull as life in a workhouse with its suffi- 
ciency of wholesome food. Already the Ford car is a 
necessary of the American wage-earner’s life, even as 
boots are in the case of our unskilled labourers, the great- 
grandparents of many of whom would have scoffed at 
the idea of ever requiring such snobbish, uncomfortable, 
and unhealthy additions to their possessions. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century disap- 
pointed wage-earners were still inclined to appeal to the 
political machinery of the age of stagnation and scarcity, 
—by petitioning, for example, that the Justices of the 
Peace should perform their historical task of assigning 
fair wage rates, so that the incomes of a past day might 
still be obtainable by all. But to-day, though the miners 
may similarly cry out for the incomes of 1910-1920, 
that attitude is adopted merely to emphasize the force of 
their claims. (We find that the railwaymen, with no 
such golden era in the past, oan make equally vigorous 
demands.) The wage-earner’s claim is always nowadays 
at bottom a claim to share in the progress of an ever- 
advancing community. 

How deeply ingrained is the conservative acceptance 
of the law of economic progress is perhaps most clearly 
to be seen if we observe the attitude of the Continental 
wage-earner. After the decade of hardships that he has 
known since 1914, we should expect to find him back 
again in the atmosphere of the Age of Scarcity, accept- 
ing almost any petty economic gain as a windfall. But 
is the attitude of German or Belgian trade unions 
appreciably different from that of the N.U.R.? 

In the new era, however, it may become as 
absurd to assert one’s right to share in a mythical 
economic progress as it was in 1800 to claim the 
right of the weak to the protection accorded them by law 
in the previous Age of Scarcity; and this, not because 
economic progress will be blocked by any increasing cost 
of satisfying developed wants (such as Mr. Keynes seems 
to assume), but because of our general unwillingness to 
check the too-rapid assimilation of new satisfactions into 
the class of indispensable necessaries. And it is here, 
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therefore, that we should look for the social danger that 
darkens our path as we approach that future age that 
Professor Commons declares should be the Age of Stabi- 
lization. The danger lies in the innate conservatism of the 
wage-earners, who in 1800 harked back to Elizabethan 
law, and in the twentieth century are never likely to 
shake off the belief, ingrained in their souls during the 
Age of Abundance, that progressive economic advance- 
ment is part of the order of Nature; and that if Progress 
meets with the briefest check, social duty calls for the 
elimination of the Bolshevist forces in high places that 
interfere with this conservative progress; while their 
political attitude is further stiffened by the growing 
facility with which economic gains are treated, even 
before they are fully won, as inalienable rights of the 
common man, becoming, in the twinkling of an eye, 
indispensable elements of that ‘‘ living wage’’ which a 
civilized community must accord to its humblest member. 

For social and political security we require, indeed, 
the coming of an Age of Stabilization. But the Stabiliz- 
ation needs to be, primarily, a stabilization of our 
economic desires and of our conceptions of what con- 
stitutes a ‘‘ living wage ’’; while alongside of it must 
come, perhaps, a revolutionary unstabilization of our 
conservative beliefs with regard to economic progress 
and economic justice. And it is here that the present 
writer parts company with Mr. Keynes, in holding that 
It is not in the possible difficulties of adjusting future 
economic means to existing economic wants that the real 
social problem will lie, but in the much greater psycho- 
logical difficulty of restraining the wants to be satisfied 
and keeping them within the limits set by our growing 
economic capacity,—a psychological difficulty that is 
part of our heritage from a too-prolonged Age of 
Abundance, 

L. ALsTon. 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


HILE the Mornine: Post and the Rother- 
WV merebrook organs are sounding the Red 
alarms, the Prime Minister is being reminded 
by the more sober Conservatives that over one month 
out of the nine which he bought with the coal subsidy 
has already gone and nothing whatever has been done. 
A year ago no one could have believed that the creation 
of an industrial commission would prove to be so baffling 
a task. Nor could anyone have foreseen that in his des- 
perate search for a chairman the Conservative Prime 
Minister would be considering the Asquith Liberals as, 
apparently, the only available panel for his purpose. 
Mr. Baldwin, however, in this day of our terrors, is not 
even ingeminating peace in industry, while, by a coinci- 
dence upon which everybody comments, Mr. MacDonald 
seems even more remote from the realities, and the 
bogeys, of the hour. There has been nothing more inter- 
esting, or more revealing, since the fall of the Labour 
Government than the swift change in the position of the 
trade unions and the disappearance of the political 
leaders from the front. How ironic it would sound 
to-day if Mr. Ponsonby were to repeat the appeal for a 
decisive lead which he addressed to Mr. MacDonald only 
a fortnight ago! 
* * * 

The gossip at Geneva about the Foreign Secretary 
is definite and fairly unanimous. They say that when 
Mr. Chamberlain first took up the League of Nations 
the whole thing was strange to him. He did not know 
anything of the Council or the Assembly, The mechan- 


ism of the Secretariat was something of which his mind 
had taken no note. But he was sympathetic with the 
League idea, and it is agreed that since the spring meet- 
ing of the Council in Rome, Mr. Chamberlain has come 
on in a satisfactory manner. The League Secretariat is 
hopeful about him, and, of course, it is pleased with ‘his 
decision to make a long stay. 


* * * 


Geneva, however, has one very serious grievance 
against Mr. Chamberlain. He went to the midsummer 
meeting of the Council filled up with nonsense that had 
been put into his head by some ignorant anti-wasters. 
They had told him that the Public Health Department 
of the League of Nations was expensively run and ought 
to be rigorously cut down. The right and simple thing 
for the Foreign Secretary to have done was to raise the 
question in committee. Instead of doing this, he made, 
in full Council, a heavy assault upon the work of the 
one department that is doing a romantically splendid 
piece of work for humanity, and doing it with the full 
co-operation of America. Therefore, two deadly facts 
were put before Mr. Chamberlain: (1) that the economies 
he proposed might, if completely carried out, make a 
saving of less that Fes. 20,000 (Swiss) in the year; and 
(2) that the Rockefeller Foundation of New York carries 
one-half the total annual budget of the Public Health 
division of the League—amounting to Fes. 750,000 
(Swiss)! ‘‘ That,’’ said a keen League worker to me, 
“is an example of statesmanship as understood nowa- 
days by certain Governments.”’ 


* * * 


There ought, in my judgment, to be an emphatic 
expression of public approval for the resumption of 
diplomatic relations with Mexico. The policy of the 
Foreign Office during the seven or eight years of the 
Carranza and Obregon administrations was calamitous. 
Mr. MacDonald’s attitude last year, when he had to 
decide about a British representative whose presence was 
obnoxious to the Mexican Government, was absurd. 
And to those who know anything of the relations between 
Mexico and the United States, it must seem extraordi- 
nary that our affairs in Mexico should have been 
entrusted to the servants of the State Department in 
Washington. I suggest that the common-sense principle 
in this matter of diplomatic relations is the precise oppo- 
site of the Foreign Office tradition. An ambassador is 
most needed on the spot when Governments are quarrel- 
ling. Why not treat formal isolation as an idiotic 
superstition of the old diplomacy ? 


* * * 


Many of us who are not without knowledge of a 
painful and complicated affair are convinced that the 
friends of Miss Douglas-Pennant are making a mistake 
in agitating for a fresh inquiry. There is, I take it, 
no room for difference of opinion as to the manner of 
Miss Douglas-Pennant’s dismissal from the Women’s Air 
Force. It was indefensible. But the renewed contro- 
versy is deeply injurious to the cause of women’s public 
service, and it has the effect of casting discredit upon 
the reputation of certain women, and men, whose record 
should in itself be a sufficient protection. There is a 
very strong feeling in well-informed quarters that the 
Douglas-Pennant affair should be justly settled. I 
submit two points which may be helpful: (1) that a 
further inquiry could not fail to bring out things that 
were much better forgotten ; and (2) that Miss Douglas- 
Pennant’s representatives should meet the important 
people in the case and go thoroughly over the matters 
in dispute, 
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Andrew Mearns is, I imagine, a name that stirs 
no memory at all, save in the case of a few scattered 
readers. But when I saw, in a brief and inaccurate 
obituary paragraph, the announcement of his death at 
eighty-eight, it required no mental effort for me to 
recall the year when “The Bitter Cry of Outcast 
London ” was the event of the world in which my boy- 
hood was spent. It was a penny pamphlet : the most effec- 
tive penn’orth, I should say, in half-a-century. Andrew 
Mearns was a harsh and unpleasing Scotch minister 
in the service of the London Congregational Union. 
He was not the author of the pamphlet. “The Bitter 
Cry ’’ was written by one W. C. Preston, of whom I 
know nothing, from material supplied by Mearns, who 
knew the slums and had a talent for publicity. He 
shouted the horrors of “ Collier’s Rents’’ in the ears of 
comfortable churchgoers. Sold by the bushel, his tract 
was made the text of a thousand sermons and was 
pondered in serious households everywhere. I remem- 
ber taking my turn at the reading aloud and getting as 
far as the terrific sentence, “ Incest is common,’’ when 
a panic-stricken relative broke in with “ Now let me 
take it!’’ Poor Mearns lighted a torch. His own life 
was snuffed out long before the end. 


* * * 


Everybody who has at heart the cultivation of 
the right kind of personal relations between England 
and America will regret the departure from Oxford of 
Dr. S. E. Morison, who for the past three years has 
held in the University the Harmsworth Chair of 
American History, attached to Christ Church. Dr. 
Morison came from Harvard to Oxford. He is the 
author of, among other things, a fascinating history of 
the maritime enterprise of New England before the age 
of steam, and is one of the most accomplished editors 
of the documents relating to the American War cf 
Independence. I wish it were possible to say that 
professors of American history at the English univer- 
sities command the adherence of students in large 
numbers. They do not; and Dr. Morison’s experience, 
I fear, has not been encouraging, if judged by the 
qualitative standard. He may, nevertheless, return to 
America in the knowledge that his work and personality 
are highly valued at Oxford and by his fellow-historians 
elsewhere. The new occupant of the Harmsworth Chair 
is Professor McElroy, of Princeton, the biographer of 
President Cleveland. 

. * * 


A brilliant Englishwoman writes to me:—Would it 
much affect us, we ask ourselves, if a sea monster erected 
his horrid head off the coast of Sussex and licked up 
the entire population of Peacehaven and then sank to 
the bottom of the sea? Should we mourn them, or wish 
for their resurrection? No; for none of the qualities 
for which we love our kind and respect its misfortunes 
are here revealed ; all for which we despise it and suspect 
it are here displayed. All that is cheap and greedy and 
meretricious, that is to say, has here come to the surface, 
and lies like a sore, expressed in gimcrack red houses 
and raw roads and meaningless decorations and “ con- 
stant hot water ’’ and “ inside sanitation ’’ and “ superb 
views of the sea.’’ We did not know that we had so 
much evil in us. Here shown up against the background 
of nature we can weigh it to the last ounce. The road 
has been turned into a switchback; the cliff into a 
“park ’’ for motor-cars. Human beings bask inside 
them, dipping alternately into paper bags for pepper- 
mints and into newspapers for comic cuts, while the 
sea and the downs perform for them the same function 


that the band performs when they eat ices at Lyons’s. 


Compared with this, Wembley is beautiful, and the 
Mile End Road respectable, while, when we cut loose 
at last and turn into open country, we feel inclined to 
worship the first flock of sheep that we meet and venerate 
the simplest of shepherds. 


* * * 


Two sentences in Mrs. Woolf’s delightful essay on 
‘“‘ David Copperfield ’’ hit me so smartly that the perils 
of a Continental railway journey were thereby for the 
moment enhanced. The first was this: ‘‘ There is per- 
haps no person living who can remember reading 
“David Copperfield’ for the first time.’’ Can there, 
I wonder, be a thousand in all who do not? My own 
record is four readings, two of them aloud without the 
skipping of a word. Each reading is an entirely clear 
memory. Here is the second sentence: ‘‘ No one has 
ever loved Dickens as he loves Shakespeare and Scott.’’ 
To that I answer, respectfully, that no English writer in 
any age has commanded one-tenth of the volume of 
affection that Dickens gained- and kept, and that the 
day in 1870 upon which his death became known wit- 
nessed an unparalleled flow of popular grief. 


Kappa, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
LIBERALISM AND BIRTH-CONTROL 


Sir,—Permit me to put a few questions to Mr. Ellison :— 

(1) Does he consider that the use of contraceptives is 
as immoral as are the notorious consequences which follow 
from overcrowding in the slums? 

(2) Has he ever worked in the slums—where, for 
example, there is a dismal street of one hundred and fifty 
yards long in which eight hundred children have to play, 
because there is no other place to which they can go to 
amuse themselves in safety? And has he ever considered 
the brutality, and therefore the immorality, which permits 
of a woman’s being unwillingly forced to bear child after 
child by a husband who does not give her sufficient house- 
keeping money? (In a town, five miles from where I am on 
holiday, a woman who had just had her seventh child was 
found in bed only two days ago with her throat cut. Her 
husband, a confirmed drunkard, retained any money he 
earned to pander to his own selfish and horrible lust. Cases 
like this, I can assure Mr. Ellison, are quite common.) 

(3) It is always a rather moving thing to see how the 
degree of sanctity with which an Englishman invests the 
Moral Law increases according as‘his fear that the British 
Empire may become depopulated is intensified. Does Mr. 
Ellison still entertain the somewhat archaic idea that it is 
the destiny of the British people to farm the world? Per- 
sonally, I am able to profess as keen an Imperialism as any- 
one—without indulging such an extravagance. 

(4) Lastly, as was asked by the writer of an article in 
Tue Nation some weeks ago, is it not quite immoral (in a 
democratic country) that the upper classes should have 
recourse to the contraceptives, knowledge of which, at present 
denied to the working class as a whole, would without doubt 
relieve much of their misery ?—Yours, &c., 


Scotland. Norman A. LoGan. 
August 29th, 1925. 


Sir,—Mr. Ellison talks of the Moral Law, “ which clearly 
forbids birth-control.” In this attitude he follows the late 
Mr. W. 8. Lilly, and tries to raise up a strange bogey, an 
unapproachable taboo, which educated people will refuse to 
accept. What is this ‘“ Moral Law,’ which appears to have 
obsessed these two writers? In default of some rational 
definition of it, I can only suppose that “it” is just their 
opinions—and nothing more.—Yours, Xc., 

Tas Can. 

Hampstead, N.W., September 1st, 1925. 
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INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE AT GENEVA 


Srr,—It will probably interest your readers to know 
that there is to be established in January next, in the 
building now occupied by the International Labour Office, a 
first-class International School and College. The staff will 
be international, and only teachers with absolutely first-class 
qualifications will be appointed. The methods will be in 
some respects similar to those which the Perse School has 
made famous, and while all-round efficiency will be assured, 
particular attention will be paid to the artistic aspect of 
education. The building was occupied as a school during 
the years 1853-1919; and there is already a large inter- 
national clientéle. Besides ordinary school pupils, student- 
teachers (preferably graduates) will be admitted for school 
practice and diploma courses. The London diploma may be 
taken, though shortly the College will issue its own. When 
the College is established, the Oxford University Department 
of Education will be ready to send students. 

The aims are to spread internationally the principles 
and practice of the best education, and to spread the spirit 
of internationalism, particularly among teachers, and there- 
fore among the peoples of the future. Opportunities will be 
afforded, both to older pupils and student-teachers, of contact 
with the work of the League of Nations; and from time to 
time lectures by first-class international authorities on special 
subjects will be arranged. 

By this means, and by the employment of none but first- 
class staff, it is hoped to endow the College from the outset 
with an international prestige which will give it an influence 
beyond that exerted simply on its own students. The plan 
has the blessing of our foremost educationists, and there 
is a probability of co-operation by several public schools, in 
sending boys in their last year. 

The League of Nations Committee of Intellectual Co- 
operation cannot at present recognize any school or college, 
but there is authoritative ground for hoping that this 
embargo will presently be abolished, and that recognition 
will be extended to the school now being opened. Further 
particulars, as to the enrolment either of school pupils or 
of student-teachers, may be obtained from the undersigned. 
—Yours, &c., 

C. R. Kine (B.A., 1st-class Hons. Balliol, Oxon.). 

Hall Green House, Birmingham. 


ENGLISH -CRITICISM AND AMERICAN 


THE AMERICAN “VIEW-POINT” 


Sir,—I rejoiced to see the letter of Beatrice Carleton 
Brown in your paper of August 8th, in which she speaks of 
Mr. Aldington’s article in Tue Nation of July 25th. I also 
had read with regret Mr. Aldington’s review of the American 
Dr. Canby’s book “ Definitions.” It seemed to me, as to Miss 
(or Mrs.) Brown, regrettable that publicity had been given 
to such spiteful depreciation of American thought and 
aspirations as was found in this review. 

It may be true that Dr. Canby tends unduly to exalt the 
merits of his own land, but those over here who are shouting 
for the British Empire above everything and the supremacy 
of the British race, have no right to depreciate others who are 
patriotic about their own spheres of the globe. It is not true, 
as Mr. Aldington says, that a “bitter, ruined, humiliated 
Europe takes every opportunity to score off an American.” 
And Miss Brown truly says there are many in England who 
would never throw away American friendship lightly, and are 
only too glad to foster mutual understanding. Many of us 
can never say all we owe to the freshness of American thought, 
to Lowell, to Emerson, to Thoreau, to Motley, to Owen 
Wister with his “ Virginian,’ and the great novelists. ° 

Lately I have been greatly gladdened by a visit, in my 
home, from a Chicago lady, who is spending her life and her 
ample means to promote international good feeling, not only 
between America and England, but between her country and 
all European nations. She is doing her utmost by educational 
Conferences and other gatherings to get her own people to 
realize they are one with the older nations. Every year she 
comes to Europe, feeling that it is on this side she learns at 
its best the international spirit, and she carries what she has 
learnt back into the money-getting Chicago atmosphere. She 
is, of course, a strong believer in the League of Nations, she 
has been much at Geneva, and is doing her best to promote 
its spirit. And she is not alone, she is one among many 
others. There can be no greater guarantee for world peace 
than that there are Americans with such views and that they 
are hailed as friends among us. I am grateful to Heatrice 
Carleton Brown for having dwelt on the subject.—Yours, &c., 

ELIZABETH Coss. 

Harrow. 


LETTERS 


By HUGH WALPOLE. 


that has its own especial importance; I mean 

the relation of contemporary English and 
American letters. It is a matter that is, here in Eng- 
land, simply not considered by the people who spend 
much time and paper over every other incident in the 
Anglo-American situation. 

This is, perhaps, a favourable moment in which to 
ask a few questions, because, only a few weeks ago, 
H. L. Mencken, one of America’s foremost critics, and 
editor of the Amertcan Mercury, syndicated through- 
out the United States a violent attack on English con- 
temporary letters, and at about the same time, in this 
journal, Mr. Richard Aldington published a signed 
review of an American book of criticism, a review that 
seemed to many friends of America too supercilious and 
patronizing to be entirely just. Of these two articles 
Mr. Aldington’s was the less violent and the more irri- 
tating. Mr. Mencken spoilt his case by shrieking at the 
top of his voice, charging Mr. Bernard Shaw with being 
in his dotage; saying of Mr. Arnold Bennett that he 
‘‘is writing bad plays and occasionally a worse novel, 
for instance ‘ Riceyman Steps’ ’’; using these words 
about Mr. E. M. Forster’s ‘‘ A Passage to India ’’— 
‘* a very respectable novel, workmanlike, amusing, and 
inoffensive ’’—and adding that ‘‘ every six months in 
England another ‘ Passage to India’ is published ” 


Te is one aspect of Anglo-American affairs 


(how one wishes that that were true!), and finally 
betraying his real ignorance of the contemporary Eng- 
lish novel by bracketing Mrs. Virginia Woolf and Miss 
Sheila Kaye-Smith together as examples of revolutionary 
English novelists! 

Mr. Aldington was, of course, much cleverer than 
this. His article was certainly an attack on present-day 
American criticism, but his scorn also embraced con- 
temporary English phenomena, the Lonpon Mercury, 
for instance, and myself, anything too stupidly English. 
But a letter of protest from an American friend pub- 
lished in THe Nation in answer to this article surely 
altogether missed the mark. It is absurd to pretend 
that critics, whether English or American, should hold 
their hand and dim their fury because of the fear of 
damaging Anglo-American relations; literary criticism 
has nothing to do with international politics. Mr. 
Aldington is obviously honest ; one’s only possible com- 
plaint of him can be that he is perhaps a little narrow 
in his appreciations and a little careless in his denun- 
ciations. 

No, the trouble comes, I believe, much more truly 
from a widely spread ignorance, and the fault here is 
deeper on this side of the Atlantic than on the other. 
Mr. Mencken’s political and editorial responsibilities, 
the many bees in his bonnet that have nothing remotely 
to do with any kind of literature, have prevented him 
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from studying with sufficient earnestness contemporary 
English letters; on our side it is possible that Mr. 
Aldington is too closely concerned with a certain modern 
aspect of international letters to give English and 
American literature, in their widest aspects, a fair 
chance. But I am afraid that, in general, the very 
widespread feeling in America that we are patronizing 
contemporary American letters without sufficient know- 
ledge of what contemporary American letters mean is 
only too surely justified. 

Some four or five years ago there was a moment 
when it seemed likely that the newer American writers 
were to be given a real hearing in England. Mr. H. G. 
Wells, always generous in his support of minor causes, 
was talking everywhere of Mr. James Harvey Robinson’s 
‘* Mind in the Making ’’; the names of Sinclair Lewis, 
James Branch Cabell, Joseph Hergesheimer, Robert 
Frost, and Sherwood Anderson were prominent in Eng- 
lish literary papers; everyone began to be kind to what 
was called the new American literature, and was proudly 
acting Cabot to someone else’s Columbus. Mr. Vachel 
Lindsay came over and persuaded the Oxford ladies to 
declaim his dramatic poems, John Drinkwater intro- 
duced Edwin Arlington Robinson’s poetry, and there 
was a very widespread desire to see the plays of Eugene 
O’Neill. But, alas! the movement died down, the old 
attitude of patronage and ignorance was revived, people 
said that they could not read American novels because 
the language was so queer, and then Mr. Baldwin 
presented such large sums of English money to America 
that many philanthropists began to feel that they had 
obliged America enough, and really could do no more. 

And now what do we find? In the last year or two, 
through the energies of such publishers as Messrs. Heine- 
mann and Jonathan Cape, certain works have been sent 
over to us from America, works that would, one might 
suppose, appeal to anyone with a true comprehensive 
love of letters. There have been for instance such novels 
as Willa Cather’s “ Lost Lady,’’ Joseph Hergesheimer’s 
“ Balisand,’’ Edna Ferber’s “ So Big,’’ Cabell’s “ High 
Place,’’ Zona Gale’s “ Miss Lulu Bett’’; in poetry, 
volumes by Edna St. Vincent Millay, Elinor Wylie, 
Sarah Teasdale, and Robert Frost; magnificent things 
like Breasted’s ‘‘ Ancient Egypt’’ and “ The Develop- 
ment of Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt,’’ and 
there is at this moment in the London bookshops that 
most provocative and interesting work, Sherwood Ander- 
son’s “Storyteller’s Story.’’ I have chosen only at 
random a few works whose names occur to me, there must 
be many more, but among these works and these authors 
of how many has the intelligent reader in England even 
heard? Of Hergesheimer and Cabell and Lewis some- 
thing perhaps--“ Jurgen ’’ and “ Babbitt’’ had a com- 
parative success—but would it be possible for anyone 
who has read even half-a-dozen of these volumes to main- 
tain that contemporary American literature is “ not in- 
teresting, written in an impossible style, unworthy of 
serious attention ’’? 

Here is in fact a really interesting phenomenon. It 
cannot be that the stretch of water between England and 
America divides completely intellectual interests. In 
America in the last year alone “ A Passage to India ”’ 
and Margaret Kennedy’s “ Constant Nymph ’’ have been 
best-sellers; Lytton Strachey and Aldous Huxley are 
sold all over the American continent; is it perhaps that 
we have so many interesting new books here in England 
that we have no time to pay attention to the American 
ones, and conversely is it true that contemporary Ameri- 
can literature is so poor and thin that Americans are 
forced to sustain their thirst for culture on English 
books? The first of these propositions is, I am afraid, far 


from true, and the second any serious student of 
American literature will know at once to be false. 

Can we excuse ourselves perhaps on the ground that 
the new American language is so strange that we are 
unable to understand it? ‘“ Babbitt,’’ it is true, had a 
glossary, but that was a joke rather than a necessity, and 
do we not go in our thousands night after night to listen 
to plays, musical comedies, and revues that are, from 
first to last, vocal with the latest American slang? Is 
not, for instance, ‘‘ Sun-Up,’’ which is now having the 
most justly deserved success in London, written and 
spoken in the most completely American manner? It 
may be argued perhaps that on the stage action occurs 
before our eyes, and we are therefore able to understand 
what is passing, but of these books that I have mentioned 
many of them contain no modern American slang at all, 
Professor Breasted’s books, for instance, and James 
Harvey Robinson’s, and the novels of Hergesheimer and 
Cabell and the poems of Edna Millay. 

There is however another charge brought against 
contemporary American literature that has perhaps some 
reason in it. One hears constantly that American fiction 
and criticism are naive; this word is used over and over 
again. Mr. Aldington in his article the other day ex- 
pressed sacred horror that anyone should be able to find 
any pleasure (as Professor Canby expressed himself able) 
in a story that concerned a hero’s delight in marrying a 
lovely virtuous heroine and coming unexpectedly into 
a legacy of a million pounds or so; but why not? Surely 
the subject is nothing and the treatment of it every- 
thing. It is as though one declared that, because one 
enjoys “ Troilus and Cressida ’’ or “ Othello,’’ it is im- 
possible to find pleasure in ‘‘ As You Like It ’’ or ‘‘ The 
Tempest,’’ and, if American fiction at least is naive in 
its acceptance of the happy event and the marriage of 
virtuous minds, are we not possibly here in England a 
little in danger of too much sophistication and an undue 
emphasis of the value of the things of the brain over the 
things of the heart? 

I am only asking these questions; I am eager for 
information. But I do know that such works of art as 
“A Lost Lady,” Miss Millay’s poetry, and Sherwood 
Anderson’s short stories ought not to be passed over by us 
in silence and secure here such contemptible sales, and I 
do suggest to certain English critics that they should 
study the new American literature a little more closely 
before they pronounce so confidently that there is nothing 
of value to be found there. 


HOUSE-HUNTING 
By MARY MacCARTHY. 


FOUND nothing I liked all the morning, but in the 
afternoon going down a lane I came across an iron 
gate leading into an invitingly cool shrubbery. 

Through this a shady path wound its way to a house 
partly hidden among trees. 

“ My retreat! ’’ I exclaimed. “ The very thing.”’ 

“ Probably not to let, however,’’ I decided as the 
gate swung to behind me on its rusty hinges. “ But 
if asked what I am doing in the grounds I shall say 1 
thought the house was to let.’’ 

I approached up the shrubbery path, brushing 
spiders’ webs off the straggling box-bushes and setting 
an old toad hopping softly with beating heart in front 
of me. 

“ Victorian, genteel, low, ivy-clad, cobwebby, but 
with great possibilities,’’ I observed as I came into full 
view of the house. 
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The place seemed absolutely deserted. No smoke 
was in the chimney. When I peered in at a window 
startled sparrows fluttered from the thick ivy on the 
walls. Within I could see a harp, some ugly Crown 
Derby, a little, very faded furniture, shabby and dusty. 

The garden was very neglected. Long grass and 
poppies were growing on what had once been a lawn; 
the raspberry canes had run to wildness; the trellised 
arbour had collapsed beneath a weight of ivy into a 
bed of nettles. 

“The house is certainly deserted,’’ I said to my- 
self, ‘and therefore perhaps to let. I must try to get 
inside.”’ 

At the same moment I noticed that there was a 
tiny conservatory at one end of the house, and I perceived 
suddenly that inside it, on a couch, lay motionless the 
white form of a female, filling the glass house almost 
entirely and suggesting a shrouded corpse in a great 
glass coffin. 

I was quite startled for a moment, and sat sharply 
down on a horseblock at the front door. She did not 
stir. Her hair was white, her face very white ; her form 
was old. ‘‘ But why white muslin? ’’ I wondered. It 
came into my mind that perhaps she had died long ago 
and been forgotten. She had apparently taken a hun- 
dred years’ nap; but, alas! the spell which should have 
kept her a Sleeping Beauty had not been woven ; she had 
gone disastrously to decay herself with her brambly 
surroundings. 

It was a thundery, sleepy day. Two cabbage butter- 
flies at least were awake, dancing about the long grass 
and wild flowers on the lawn; I myself began to feel a 
little drowsy and spellbound, musing on the horseblock. 
I supposed, however, I had better slip away before she 
woke up; but as I turned to give a last look behind me, 
having set myself reluctantly in motion down the path, 
the ghost suddenly sat up. The next moment the little, 
white, wispy creature, seeing me stop, had come padding 
after me. 

** What do you want? 


Do you want anything? ”’ 
she said. 


“Oh, you must forgive mé for coming into your 
garden. I thought the house perhaps was to let,’’ the 
assured, cheerful tones of the house-hunter rang out. 

‘*T want to go to Weston-super-Mare,’’ was the 
ghost’s reply. ‘‘ It is to let.” 

“Oh, that’s very satisfactory. 
sure.”’ 

‘‘ T have been intending to let for a long time,’’ she 
said. Having turned back to the house, we were pre- 
sently sitting among her few sticks of furniture in the 
dusty drawing-room. We both looked sickly sitting 
there, by the harp and the mother-o’-pear! inlaid table, 
for the ivy grew so thickly about the windows that all 
the light let into the room was of a green hue. Her voice 
was very weak. 

“ The difficulty is, you see,’’ she continued, whisper- 
ing breathlessly, ‘‘ that I have such very, very valuable 
things, I am afraid to leave them. And then the 
grounds. Who knows if the grounds will be taken care 
of?”’ 

After seeing the garden one could hardly be afraid 
of her standards, or even imagine tenants who could 
work greater havoc than the old thing had done herself, 
in dust and neglect. Her remark seemed quite absurd. 

But as she conducted me through a dismal dining- 
room, and up to dank little spare-rooms, with a peep 
in at her own musty bedroom with its crowd of medicine 
bottles, and down to the conservatory again, she so 
imperiously insisted on the spaciousness, antiquity, and 


I wasn’t quite 


dignity of her abode, that it might have been over 
Chatsworth she was showing me. 

“Very valuable, very dignified, very spacious,’”’ I 
echoed after her, politely lying as house-hunters do. 

“And do you write, Miss Clore? ’’ (She had told 
me, with much besides, that this was her name.) 

I had perceived that a MS. lay near her couch, and 
on a stray leaf, written in a fine Italian hand, was the 
heading of a poem, “The Nightingale to the White 
Rose.”’ 

“T do, I do,” Miss Clore said slowly and im- 
portantly, caressing her faded ribbons with her rheu- 
matic fingers. “‘ But you must know that I sing as the 
birds sing. My MSS. are returned by the publishers 
when I send them out; but I know that my writing is 
good. Now I do not send them any more. I write for 
myself. The impurity of publishers of the present day 
is quite horrible.’’ 

1870 was the date of “ The Keepsake ’’ that lay on 
the table. The embossed poetess on its cover with 
wreath, lyre, and scroll, seated on a tombstone near a 
pillared temple, dated Miss Clore’s ideals. She must 
have been old-fashioned, even in her youth. 

I gathered that in middle life she had sought out 
a lonely “ Retreat.’’ She used my own word; for I too 
was now searching for a refuge far from the uproar and 
rush of London ; a sheltered place to live in with much 
silent meditation ; somewhere to be oneself. 

But I could see that only one thing had happened to 
Miss Clore since she had found her retreat; she had 
ceased to look outward. And now, futile and queer, in 
her solitude, here she was imagining all publishers to 
be impure because they did not take her dull poetry ; that 
the old sticks of furniture that she had inherited were 
fine, imposing pieces ; that her surrounding grounds were 
large and well tended. In the abstract, she entertained 
the idea of letting the house. No practical plan to 
move would ever be made. 

We were still both sitting, green-hued, in the draw- 
ing-room when a slatternly little maid burst in with a 
glass of milk for her mistress. 

Miss Clore took up the glass with a sudden sprightly 
affectation as though she were fancying herself ‘‘ a tight 
little fairy—just fresh from the dairy.’’ 

‘* Just fresh from the cow. That is how it must 
always be for me,’’ she exclaimed. 

Then, quite suddenly, she gave me a piercing look. 
She seemed to say, ‘‘ And now you may go/’’ After 
that all energy left her, all interest in me died out of 
her eyes; she became vague, distant; she had forgotten 
the object of my visit. 

I felt that I really ought to take the house just to 
get her off for a change from the conservatory to Weston- 
super-Mare. But I only said the house was very much 
what I was looking for and that I would write. 

A look round from the shrubbery path as I went 
away showed me that she was lying on her sofa again, 
among the empty geranium pots in her glass bier-house, 
once more settling off under enchantment. 

The little, rusty gate groaned, and I was gone. 

Late in the evening I reached the country railway 
station in the dusk, and soon the last train to London 
drew across the misty meadows like a gold serpent. 

It seemed to me absurd as I sat back in my corner 
of the railway carriage to be cast down because I had 
beheld Miss Clore, crazy with mental and spiritual 
dilapidation. But so it was. 

The fact is, in imagination I was apt to find 
myself dwelling with heroes and heroines of country 
sanctuaries. There was Monsieur de Montaigne in his 
tower, who, at the age of thirty-eight, “ long weary of 
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the service of the court and of public employments, still 
in his full vigour, betook himself to the bosom of the 
nine learned virgins.”’ 

There was Ronsard, in the Forét de Gastine, with his 
thoughts by his fire; writing ‘‘ quand tu seras bien 
vieille ” and ‘‘ J’aime fort les jardins qui sentent le 
sauvage—J’aime le flot de l’eau qui gazouille au rivage.’’ 
There was eccentric Madame de Warens busying herself 
about her chateau and watching from her window the 
young Rousseau going through her hayfields in the early 
morning freshness. 

But it is no use hoping to find a Montaigne or a 
Ronsard or a Madame de Warens in a country retreat 
more than once in a century; or, for the matter of that, 
the Brantés with their cold feet on the parsonage 
stone floor and their heads all on fire with genius. 

But one found Miss Clore. She was a warning. 

[ am sure I shall soon go house-hunting in the 
country again, but just for a while now I shall content 
myself with taking great mansions securely beyond my 
means, in my arm-chair, out of the columns of my 
morning paper. 


SCIENCE 
FORECASTING THE WEATHER 

HE weather of the British Isles by its constant 
changes forces itself upon the attention of every- 
one who either on business or pleasure is engaged 
out of doors, and weather forecasts are a subject of 
universal interest. There can be few questions which are 
asked throughout the length and breadth of the land 
one half so often as the question “ Will it rain to-day? ’”’ 
The Meteorological Office has endeavoured to supply an 
answer to this question daily for nearly half a century, 
and a weather forecast has for long formed a regular 
part of the news columns of most daily papers. Within 
the last few years the introduction of wireless broadcast- 
ing has afforded a new means of issuing forecasts with a 
minimum of delay, and listeners may now obtain, either 
in the morning or the evening, a forecast based on 
information received at the Meteorological Office only a 
few hours previously. This is a tremendous advance, as 
it is obvious that a forecast gains immensely in value 
if it can be placed in the hands of the recipients imme- 

diately after its issue. 

Probably few people have more than a slight know- 
ledge of how weather forecasts are prepared by those 
somewhat nebulous persons, known as “ Weather Ex- 
perts,’’ whose work lies at the Meteorological Office. 
The local weather prophet, who, after looking at the 
‘« glass ’’ and noting what quarter the wind is in, makes 
a forecast with perfect confidence, is well known to every- 
one, and the weather expert at Headquarters does not, 
after all, build on very different foundations, though 
his method of dealing with the facts is entirely different, 
and his thirst for information is almost insatiable. To 
satsfy it he has to employ a corps of some forty observers, 
scattered over the British Isles, each of whom reads the 
barometer and records the weather in his own locality 
at certain hours of the day and sends in a report 
by telegram, telephone, or wireless to the Meteorological 
Office. On receipt, the readings are at once entered on 
charts, so that the forecaster’can tell almost at a glance 
what the weather is doing. Similar observations are 
taken on ships on the Atlantic and over the Continent 
of Europe, and by an elaborate system of communication 
all are available in London within an hour or two of the 
time of taking the readings. One of the first things 
which appears when such observations are entered cn 
charts is that there are regions where the barometer is 
low—called depressions—and there are others where it 
is high—called anticyclones. These systems are always 
on the move, and around them the weather is grouped 
in a more or less orderly arrangement ; there are regions 
where it is fine and others where it is cloudy and wet, 
and these regions are associated in a definite way with 





the depressions and anticyclones. If, then, the forecaster 
can tell whither the depressions and anticyclones are 
going to move, he can form some idea of where it will 
rain and where it will be fine. This is the basis of nearly 


all forecasting. The forecaster is faced with two 
problems. The first is how will the depressions move, 
the second how will the regions where it is raining, as they 
move with the depressions, change in size or shape. The 
questions can only be answered by one with experience 
and with knowledge of what has happened in similar cir- 
cumstances before. An experienced forecaster will have 
so many past cases stored in his mind that, whatever 
conditions he sees on the chart before him, he will be able 
to say what is likely to happen in the next twenty-four 
hours. But he will sometimes prove wrong, for experi- 
ence alone is not enough. The variety of the weather is 
infinite, and no case which occurs will be exactly like one 
which has occurred before. The successful forecaster 
must therefore also have scientific knowledge to enable 
him to tell which are the important features of the 
weather chart before him and which are unimportant. If 
he knows not only that under certain conditions a de- 
pression or an anticyclone does generally move in a certain 
way, but also why it moves in that way, he will be in 
a much stronger position to tell what on the chart 
is essential, and what is unessential, and it is to 
answering this question ‘‘ Why?’’ that meteorologists 
are directing their efforts at the present time. To 
answer the question it is necessary to know both what is 
happening on the earth’s surface and what is happening 
in the air above our heads, and to know a great deal more 
than we yet do about the internal structure of depressions 
and anticyclones. In these directions knowledge is 
advancing steadily, and there is little doubt that, with 
increasing power to answer the question “ Why?” there 
will come in the future increasing success in answering 
the question “ Will it rain to-day?’’ There is good 
reason to hope that forecasts of the weather for twenty- 
four hours in advance will steadily become more and 
—_ accurate. The percentage of successes is already 
igh. 

But the problem of weather forecasting will not 
even then be completely solved. While a knowledge of 
to-morrow’s weather is of great value, a knowledge of 
the weather to be expected one or three months hence is 
of no less importance. It is quite probable that the 
methods of forecasting now employed may be capable of 
extension to cover, with more precision than at present, 
a period of two or three days in advance, and even under 
favourable conditions a week or ten days, but it is 
unlikely that these periods will be exceeded without 
recourse to some radically different method. Long-range 
forecasting has always attracted certain minds, and the 
methods adopted have been numerous, but none have met 
with much success so far as this country is concerned. 
Some have based their forecasts on the positions of the 
heavenly bodies, which can be foretold with mathematical 
accuracy. But there is no known reason why the moon 
or any other heavenly body, save only the sun, should 
exercise the slightest influence on our weather. Others 
have sought to employ weather cycles. They have found 
that some feature of the weather tends to repeat itself 
at regular intervals. There is no reason why this should 
not be so. The difficulty in this case lies in the fact that 
the effect of the cycle is usually so small that it is hardly 
noticeable amongst all the other factors which combine 
to change the weather. A method which has attracted 
a good deal of attention is that which seeks to associate 
weather changes with changes in the heat emitted from 
the sun by radiation. There can be no doubt that changes 
of solar radiation would affect the weather over the 
whole earth, but whether the changes which actually 
occur are large enough to be of importance is not yet 
clearly known. It must be regarded as very doubtful. 
There is a fourth method of long-range forecasting, which 
has the recommendation that it has actually been used 
with success in one part of the world for a number of 
years, and that is the method of correlating the weather 
in one region with the weather some months later in 
another. This has been developed by the Indian Meteoro- 
logical Department for forecasting the monsoon. Patient 
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investigation has revealed the fact that certain conditions 
occurring many months previously in South America and 
other distant regions are associated either with a good 
monsoon in India or with a bad monsoon, and this has 
made possible the issue of monsoon forecasts several 
months in advance. It is-possible that work on the same 
lines may lead to successful long-range forecasting in 
England; or, with the advance of knowledge, entirely 
new methods may be developed. The matter is beset 
with difficulties, and, while the outlook is far from being 
without hope, it would be foolish to expect that the 
problem of long-range forecasting in this country will be 
solved in the immediate future. 
J. S. Drvzs. 


e 


FROM ALPHA TO OMEGA 


ITTING behind me at the performance of ‘‘ ‘ Ham- 

S let ’’ in Modern Dress”’ at the Kingsway were 

some people who appeared never to have seen or 
read, possibly never heard of, the play. Every 
point of it, every thrill, every joke, they appreciated 
and enjoyed; they sniffled, they gasped, they laughed, 
and said at the end what a ‘‘ jolly good show’”’ it was. 
That, indeed, is the great merit of this performance: 
divested of romantic trappings, acted with naturalness 
and spirit, liberated from the tedious conventionality of 
the ‘‘ Shakespearean tradition,’’ the superb and moving 
vitality of the play is felt as never before, so that people 
may surely now come and see it to enjoy, rather than to 
educate, themselves. Moreover, the words lose none of 
their beauty through being spoken as though the actors 
understood them—for such seems to be the effect on them 
of wearing everyday clothes. As regards the modern 
setting, one becomes accustomed to it at once and is sur- 
prised at finding it so perfectly natural: it is due to 
the excellence of the acting that the one or two inevitable 
incongruities become scarcely noticeable and quite unim- 
portant. Mr. Colin Keith-Johnston, in the part of 
Hamlet (which he does not play as a “‘ star’’ part), 
avails himself of a fine opportunity and gives an intelli- 
gent, vigorous, and charming performance: Miss Muriel 
Hewitt is very successful as Ophelia in a short skirt, and 
the acting of the whole cast is on a remarkably high 
level. : 

* * * 

‘‘T’ll Tell the World,’’ by Reginald Purdell and 
Edwin Henderson, produced last week at the Everyman, 
is a workmanlike comedy of an unpretentious type. The 
central figure is Hugh Vanna, a self-made millionaire, 
of great directness and infinite resource, who is passion- 
ately devoted to his daughter Pat. He allows her to live 
an independent life in a Mayfair flat, but he becomes 
disturbed at the set of men and women among whom she 
moves, whom he realizes to be ‘‘ poseurs,’’ and whom 
he suspects to be something worse. He invites them all 
down for the week-end at his country house with the 
object of exposing them; and his method of doing so is 
revealed at the end of the second act in his announce- 
ment that a wireless apparatus is concealed in the room in 
which they have been sitting, and that all their talk has 
been broadcasted to the world. This, however, is a 
hoax. As a matter of fact, it turns out that there is 
not much harm in any of the set—with one exception, 
Ivan Shipley, a real stage villain, an adventurer with a 
card-sharping past, who is out just now to marry money ; 
and his final discomfiture is effected less by Hugh Vanna 
than by Pat, a chip of the old block, who entraps the 
villain into kissing her before a witness, thus opening the 
eyes of her feather-brained friend, Biddy Bellingham, 
to his true character. The conclusiveness as an exposure 
of this particular kiss is somewhat hard to reconcile with 
the extreme modernity of the set in regard to kissing in 
general. But in the main the authors are successful in 
blending the latest fashions of light comedy with the 
situations, sentimentalities, and characters of an older 
tradition. The acting is excellent throughout. Hugh 
Vanna, a well-drawn part, is admirably played by Mr. 
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Aubrey Mather, while, if Mr. Leslie Banks does not 
quite succeed in making Ivan Shipley convincing, he 
goes as near it as any man could. 


* * * 

Mr. Firth Shephard’s new musical comedy at the 
Shaftesbury Theatre contains many tuneful, catchy 
songs, and to judge from the reception given it by the 
audience, ‘‘ Dear Little Billie’’ is likely to run for 
some time. But the plot is thinly complicated around 
the heir to an earldom who, falling in love with a film 
actress, cannot marry her without forfeiting the inheri- 
tance because of her unequal rank. He, however, over- 
comes the difficulty by persuading his friend, Sir 
Frederick Fotheringay, to marry her for ‘‘ a few days 
only,’’ and amusing complications follow. One is 
inclined to compare the play to champagne which is con- 
tinually on the verge of flatness, but the versatility and 
quick wit of Mr. Laddie Cliff just save it each time 
with some fresh bubble and sparkle, and the eye is held 
by his clever step-dancing. Miss Phyllis Monkman’s 
réle is essentially that of ‘‘ Principal Boy,’’ which she 
carries through with her usual vivacity. The panto- 
mimic effect is intensified by the introduction of an 
evilly disposed uncle and elderly aunts, who all have 
sinister designs upon the wealth of the rich young hero. 
Miss Adrienne Brune and Mr. Robert Michaelis possess 
the best voices, and well deserve the applause they 


receive. 
* * oa 


With Madame de Charriére, Mr. Dolmetsch could 
say, ‘‘ I find occupations which depend on nobody but 
myself, and get amusement enough in my own way.’”’ 
After spending a week in intimate association with his 
old Chamber music (for it can be called his, in a very 
literal sense), I have concluded in my mind that we have 
much, although not everything, to learn from that 
Golden Age when music was unsullied by personality. 
I came to pray, and I leave admiring only. Howbeit, 
there is an immeasurable gain in hearing the old for- 
gotten music of men’s thoughts upon the very instru- 
ments which were intended for its conveyance. To hear 
a Fantasy of John Jenkins played upon a consort of five 
viols is to realize that we have lost the precious quality 
of ‘‘ ensemble.’”’ These instruments are so much of one 
kin that they capture and present a unity almost in the 
mere act of sounding. This can hardly be said of present- 
day string-quartets, except for about six or seven groups 
of players who have arduously achieved. 

In many ways the Festival has been a privilege, and 
even if Mr. Dolmetsch leaves himself open to criticism 
as a purist—for example, he will play you virginal music 
upon a modern harpsichord without apology or explana- 
tion—yet it is impossible not to be infected by the zeal 
of the man, by his intense convictions and his single, 
enlightened mind. The refinement of his clavichord 
playing was a most moving experience, and as a result, 
it will be a long time before I am persuaded to submit 
the delicate power of Bach’s ‘‘ Chromatic Fantasia ’’ to 
the tyranny of pianoforte tone. It is a true and worthy 
saying that you have not heard the ‘‘ Forty-Eight ’’ until 
you have heard their intricacies unravelled by the clavi- 
chord. 

The climax of the Festival was the programme 
arranged for English Consorts of Viols, and the climax 
of this, the ‘‘ Fantasy and Air” for Six Viols by 
William Lawes. It was good to be reminded that seven- 
teenth-century English musicians could write genuine 
instrumental music which was, for all its complexity, 
clear and final in effect. We shall do well to use their 
works to widen the sphere of pure Chamber music. 

¥ * * 

Things to see or hear in the coming week :— 
Sunday, September 6.—‘‘ Joan of Arc,’”? Mr. J. M. 

Robertson, at 11, at South Place Chapel. 

Monday, September 7.—‘‘ Tess of the D’Urbervilles,”’ 
at Barnes Theatre. 

*“ You Never Can Tell,’’ at the Regent. 

Thursday, September 10.—‘‘ The Emperor Jones,’’ at 

Ambassadors. 

Omicron. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


LITERATURE AND REVOLUTION 


Revolution,’’ by Leon Trotsky (Allen & Unwin, 

8s. 6d.), I do not think the writers have done justice 
to the book’s great interest. One cannot help smiling 
at Trotsky’s ferocity against the intellectuals when one 
observes what a terrific intellectual he is himself. The 
civilization which the Bolsheviks are building in Russia, 
he continually insists, differs from all others by being 
founded at first upon the proletariat and finally upon 
a classless Socialism. But this leading statesman of the 
proletarian dictatorship has more intellectuality, more 
curiosity, in the parings of the nail of his little finger 
than would be found in the united heads of all the 
me mbers of an ordinary capitalist Cabinet. I would be 
the last person to complain of this, for I differ from 
Trotsky in thinking that there is a great deal to be said 
for intellect, whether in a Capitalist Hell or a Socialist 
Heaven. But when I find an ex-Secretary of State 
for War writing a book full of intellectual brilliance and 
dealing vigorously with subjects which are of profound 
social and literary interest, T cannot help being some- 
what astonished. 


|" the reviews which I have read of ‘‘ Literature and 


% % ¥ 


Trotsky displays as a critic not only, what one 
might perhaps expect, a kind of brilliant ferocity, but 
also considerable subtlety. His criticism, for instance, 
of futurism and Mayakovsky, in particular, is full of 
interest. He has high praise for both, but his criticism 
of the danger of always shouting at the top of your 
voice is admirable :— 


“ Mayakovsky has one foot on Mont Blanc and the 
other on Elbrus. His voice drowns thunder; can one 
wonder that he treats history familiarly, and is on 
intimate terms with the Revolution? But this is most 
dangerous, for given such gigantic standards, every- 
where and everything, such thunder« us shouts—the 
proportions of our worldly affairs vanish, and it is 
impossible to establish the difference between a litile 
thing and a big. That is why Mayakovsky speaks of 
the most intimate thing, such as leve, as if he were 
speaking about the migration of naticns. .. . It is 
true that hyperbolism reflects to a certain degree the 
rage of our times. But this does not offer a wholesale 
justification of art. It is hard to shout louder than the 
War or the Revolution, and it is easy to break down. 
.. . The principal fault of Futurist poetry, even in its 
best examples, lies in this absence of a sense of measure ; 
it has lost the measure of the salon, and it has not yet 
found the measure of the street. If you force your 
voice in the street, it will become hoarse and shriek and 
break, and the impression of the word will be lost.”’ 


But it is not so much the literary criticism as the 
esthetic theory underlying the book and its argument 
which I find most interesting. Trotsky argues that art, 
literature, and science are intimately connected with, 
or spring directly from the roots of, the social and 
political system. The slave era, the feudal era, the 
capitalist era, each had its peculiar type of art. The 
Russian Revolution is an attempt to found a new civiliza- 
tion, a proletarian civilization, based on a proletarian 
dictatorship, which is only a short preliminary stage on 
the way to a classless, Socialist civilization. Thus there 
are three stages, each of which may have its own art and 
culture: the Revolutionary period, the proletarian period, 
and the Socialist period. As regards the first period, 
Trotsky draws a rigid, red line between those who reject 


and those who accept the Bolshevik revolution. The 
anti-Bolsheviks belong to the old, dead, capitalist, bour- 
geois era, and their art and culture are dead, too; they 
“have nothing to say.’’ But even among those who 
accept the revolution Trotsky finds no one who really 
interprets it. They are practically all what he calls 
“* fellow-travellers,’? even Alexander Blok, who came 
very near to it in ‘‘ The Twelve,’’ when he saw ‘‘ the 
old world ’’ pass ‘‘ like a mangy cur.”’ 


* * * 


As regards the proletarian period through which 
Russia is now passing, there have been vehement dis- 
cussions there as to the existence or possibility of a 
proletarian art and culture. Trotsky, who is funda- 
mentally always a realist, does not seem to believe in the 
possibility of a proletarian art. His argument is very 
interesting. He points out that the middle-class were 
literate and cultured centuries before they won political 
power, and that they imposed their culture upon the 
aristocracy even before the French Revolution. Thus the 
full-blooded bourgeois art of the nineteenth century was 
able to spring at once into existence from the roots of 
the bourgeois capitalist system. But the proletariat has 
come to political power illiterate and without any pre- 
liminary period of culture. It has to begin literally by 
learning the ABC. If the proletarian dictatorship and 
period lasted long enough, no doubt a proletarian litera- 
ture and art would develop. But the whole point of the 
Revolution is that this dictatorship stage should be 
transitory and quite short, leading to Socialism in which 
there will be no classes or class domination. The short- 
ness of the transition makes the development of a real 
proletarian culture impossible, for “ the literary works of 
talented and gifted proletarians ’”’ may exist and yet not 
be “ proletarian literature.’’ It is in the last period, the 
full Socialist era, that the new culture will show itself, 
for it will have time to develop from the roots of the 
new political and social system. 


* % % 


I have not the space to do justice to Trotsky’s argu- 
ment. But it will be seen how it is based on the theory 
that a living literature must have an intimate bond with 
the existing political and social system. There is a sense 
in which, I think, this is certainly true. But the con- 
nection is extremely subtle, and the fault of Trotsky’s 
book is that he has nowhere, calmly and with detachment, 
attempted to make clear to himself and to us what pre- 
cisely this connection is. I am inclined to believe, for 
instance, that a certain lassitude and feeling of dead- 
endness which overtook literature in the Roman Empire 
and is again observable in our own age may be connected 
with politics and the evolution of a particular type of 
society, but that is a very different thing from so crude 
a theory as that, at a particular moment, a poet cannot 
write good poetry bécause he does not belong to a parti- 
cular political party. Trotsky is far too clever to agree 
with the wild men who think that the way to build a 
new type of culture is to destroy the whole of the culture 
of the past, but his political prejudices occasionally lead 
him perilously near similar absurdities. 
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REVIEWS 


THE GODS AND PROFESSOR MURRAY 


Five Stages of Greek Religion. By GILBERT MURRAY, 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press. 10s. 6d.) 


Mr. Gitsert Murray has long since become a national 
institution. He has made Euripides a telling factor in our 
national education. Every scholar who has taken his degree 
in this century is in some way or other influenced by 
Mr. Murray’s work ; and a great many people, who are not 
scholars at all and who will not look at scholars in general 
at any price, have caught in his poetry something that was 
Greek, something human, from which they will never get 
away. And if anybody, who has not heard Mr. Murray 
lecture nor read anything of him, should by accident catch 
sight of this paragraph, let him read no more of this, but 
go at the earliest moment and hear Mr. Murray, or read 
“The Trojan Women.” It does not matter what he lectures 
about. The best lecture I ever heard, in a long life of 
lectures, was given by Mr. Murray. There was another 
for which I was less grateful; but, as I recall the vote of 
thanks proposed by Sir William Ridgeway, I refrain. The 
lecture was about tearing people up in Tragedy, and so (in 
its way) was the vote of thanks; but nothing can obscure 
the contribution made by the other lecture. And, whether 
you agree or not with what Mr. Murray tells you in lecture 
or book, it is always apt to have (in his own phrase) “a 
touch of that sublimity which seems so often to hang about 
the errors of the wise.” 

The book under review was originally “ Four Stages of 
Greek Religion,” and as such it went out of print and stayed 
so for long. Meanwhile Professor Murray “ felt there was 
a gap in the story’’; he has filled it, and now there are 
Five Stages, and the book is the better. For the new stage 
is the middle one, where we have to reckon with people who 
never heard of vegetation spirits and (what may seem odd in 
a modern book on religion) were not corn-babies or even 
year-demons themselves, nor mystic obscurantists of the 
last Hellenistic age, but men of character and originality, 
sensible or paradoxical. They are in truth a great relief. 
After a diet of mystical pigs and mythical Charm-Bearers, 
Diogenes, lamp and tub and all, does represent a return to 
sanity. 

For, sad as it is 40 hint such things when one is think- 
ing of an exponent of pre-Greek religion, so brilliant and 
charming, who writes of such strange matters with so much 
liveliness and stimulus, Mr. Murray seems to hint adherence 
to the heresy that reason and religion have little or nothing 
to do with one another. I submit that that is merely a 
matter of definition, and makers of “scientific” definitions 
can out-Athanase Nicea in dogmatism. Mr. Murray is not 
so arrogant here as some writers; arrogance is not his forte, 
of course, but he looks that way more respectfully perhaps 
than a scholar should. And when he lumps the Year-Deemon 
in with Paul to the Romans and Paul on Immortality, is 
that really science or scholarship or philosophy—or is it 
just fancy? Is it not a shade dogmatic to make “ the 
Olympians” (Homer’s Gods, in ordinary talk) into “ the 
mountain gods of the old invading Northmen’’? But at all 
events Mr. Murray can write respectfully of those Olympians, 
quietly and even sympathetically of gods who advanced the 
moral expurgation of the old rites, and brought order into 
chaos, “ debarbarized” religion and “reduced the horrors 
of the Urdummheit,” and generally permitted progress. 

When he suggests that, “ if there had been some Hebrew 
prophets about and a tyrant or two, progressive and bloody- 
minded, to agree with them, polytheism might perhaps 
actually have been stamped out in Greece at one time,’ is 


that quite the way in which scholars should write? Does . 


it represent the history of Israel’s religion? Is it not truer 
that the Elijahs and Josiahs did far less than the Jeremiahs ; 
that it was exile and not bloody tyranny that made Judaism ? 

In the later period Mr. Murray seems still to pin his 
faith to Reitzenstein and his group, careless and inaccurate 
as Reitzenstein was; and this in spite of the careful work 
of Mr. Edwyn Bevan. What evidence is there for that pro- 
cession of “Saviour Gods,’ for the Gnostic Christ being 
pre-Christian? Is it quite Aristotelian to speak so quickly 
and so certainly? On the other hand, even so fiery a bigot 
as the reviewer feels himself more than ever in Mr. Murray’s 


debt when he reads such a sentence as this—‘ Paul’s mird, 
for all its vehement mysticism, has some of that clean anti- 
septic quality that makes such early Christian works as the 
‘Octavius ’ of Minucius Felix and the Epistle to Diognetus 
so infinitely refreshing.” 

We must take genius on its own terms, but two things 
may be said. Mr. Murray really gets on better with men 
than with gods—that is joyfully true; but all the same he 
won’t keep away from the gods—a child of Heaven, whose 
citizenship is in Heaven, he is bound to consort ‘with his kin. 
But some gods (one must say it) are too shaky in morals 
and other probability to be really the true kindred of Mr. 
Murray. “ And,” as Herodotus says, “now that I have said 
so much, may all the gods and goddesses forgive me, and 
Mr. Murray still more than they! ” 


T. R. G. 


KENTISH INNS 


The Old Inns of Kent. By D.C. Maynarp. (Philip Allan. 
10s. 6d.) 


INGENUITY was never less conspicuously displayed than in the 
naming of inns. Here, among a menagerie of Georges and 
Dragons, Red Lions, Swans, Bulls, Dogs, and other heraldic 
animals (though, to be sure, Mr. Maynard tells us that 
“ Bull” does not refer to the animal at all, but to the bulla 
or seal under which the licence was granted), only one name 
stands out to intrigue and to entice: the “ Who'd ha’ thought 
it?” at Rochester. Mr. Maynard does not mention the 
“ World’s Wonder,” near Ruckinge, but probably that is 
because the inn’s historical associations do not justify its 
inclusion. The consequence, for which the author is not to 
blame, is that a book of this description produces a para- 
doxical effect of confusion and monotony in the reader, if it 
be read straight through at a study table, and not put to its 
proper use, which is as a companion along the road, opened 
only at the relevant chapter in the relevant parlour, with 
the sign-board creaking and swinging overhead outside. If 
it is ideally to fulfil this purpose, however, it ought to be of 
a size to slip into the pocket ; and above all, most certainly, 
it ought to be provided with a map, which Mr. Maynard’s 
book is not. A good traveller would no more think of buying. 
a guide-book without a map than Professor Saintsbury would 
think of buying a wine without a vintage. 

There are three styles in which to write of inns. The first 
is Mr. Belloc’s style, which is not within the reach of any 
other author. Such a style might disregard dates, but would 
tell you of such convincing things as the apparent hostility 
with which the average landlord discourages the chance 
traveller who knocks upon his door. Never was any class 
more falsely associated with hospitality. . . . The second is 
the well-known “ garden beautiful ’’ manner, in which adjec- 
tival inversions delude the author into the belief that he is 
writing prose. The third is the plain, straightforward style, 
giving the maximum amount of facts in the minimum amount 
of space; it does not invite us to picture knights, palfreys, 
or pilgrims, but leaves such reconstructions to the whim and 
temperament of the reader; and this is the style which 
Mr. Maynard, with very few lapses, has fortunately chosen. 
The result is a useful book, full of information. We are 
told not only about the inn, its history and architecture, 
but also about objects of interest within walking distance in 
the neighbourhood—though it puzzles me to know why Mr. 
Maynard, in writing of Aylesford, should have omitted all 
reference to Allington Castle. In writing of Ightham he 
mentions the Mote, which is quite as far from Ightham village 
as Allington is from Aylesford, if not a little further ; how- 
ever, his true business is with the inn, and this he carries out 
in a practical, workmanlike manner, so that any little bit of 
extra guidance is thrown in, as it were, generously, over and 
above the primary concern of the author. One might do 
worse than follow, for a few summer weeks, in Mr. Maynard’s 
footsteps, avoiding the large towns, but idling among the 
hop-gardens and lanes, with a pleasant village for destination 
at the end of the day—Tenterden, Appledore, Groombridge, 
or Speldhurst. But I suggest that Mr. Maynard, should his 
book run into a second edition, might supplement it with 
an appendix, giving his pilgrims a hint of the welcome and 
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accommodation they are entitled to expect. Otherwise they 
may arrive, as I did myself the other day, only to be told that 
“the sheets are at the wash and the dog has eaten the 
bacon.” 

V. Sackvitie- West. 


CHATHAM’S GRANDDAUGHTER 


The Circe of the Deserts. By PAULE HENRY-BORDEAUX. 
(Hurst & Blackett. 12s. 6d.) 


Lapy Hxster STannope was the granddaughter of Chatham 
and the niece of William Pitt the younger. During the 
last three years of her uncle’s life she was his secretary 
and confidante, and the influence she then enjoyed afforded 
ample scope for her hereditary talent and arrogance. His 
death deprived her of power and consideration. So we 
find her, early in 1810, shaking off the dust of her feet 
upon an ungrateful country, and seeking new worlds to 
conquer in the Mediterranean and the East. 

It is here that M. Paule Henry-Bordeaux takes up her 
story. His principal authority is evidently the journal of 
Dr. Meryon, who, with Michael Bruce and a few servants, 
faithfully accompanied her and endured her peremptory 
commands during years of wandering from Gibraltar to 
Malta, Corinth, Constantinople, Egypt, Jaffa, and especially 
in Syria and Arabia. We may glean what we can about the 
sources of this narrative. The author is reticent on the 
subject. Nor is there anything on the title-page, except the 
name of the author, to indicate that this book is a transla- 
tion from the French. That, perhaps, is as well for the 
translator, whose blood the author might be tempted to seek, 
for the murder of his prose. In the whole book he has not 
given us twenty consecutive lines of idiomatic English. If 
we would learn about the assassins of the Ansaries Moun- 
tains, whom Lady Hester punished, we must needs read :— 


“It was them whom Lady Hester was going to defy, 
them who had everywhere secret affiliations, everywhere 
spies, them who knew everything, avenged themselves 
always and so much the more dangerously that they were 
totally indifferent to their own lives and considered as an 
ineffable happiness to die for their cause.” 


Or again :— 


‘‘Lady Hester Stanhope, who inherited from him 
(Chatham) her love of independence and the uncomprom- 
ising nature of her ideas, played the very devil, terrorizing 
her governesses.”’ 


The story is chiefly that of Lady Hester’s exploits among 
the Turks and the Arabs. Denied the opportunity of shining 
as she aspired to shine in England, she is represented as 
bent upon winning new laurels for herself in Asia, with one 
eye always upon her reputation at home. There is nothing 
of the “Circe” about this woman—as the English title of 
the book suggests. She did not win her way by wiles and 
spells and soft feminine charm. Rather she was out to con- 
quer as an Amazon, unwavering in the eccentricities she 
cultivated, compelling even the Oriental to conform to her 
ways, surprising and dazzling him into acquiescence by her 
boldness, her quickness and sheer effrontery. She was not 
beautiful, but she had a handsome aquiline face with grey 
eyes which shone, we are told, like those of the elder Pitt. 
She had a “ figure like a grenadier.” She had “ two feet 
superbly arched.” Her manner succeeded in putting even 
Byron out of countenance. Her stature and her features made 
Mehemet Ali conclude that there must be three kinds of 
human beings—men, women, and Englishwomen. If she 
was really intent upon being talked about, she succeeded. 
Her fine horsemanship was conspicuous; her costumes still 
more so. In Cairo she wore trousers of dazzling silk 
laminated with gold, a heavy purple robe, and a jewelled 
sabre. She started for Jerusalem wearing the costume of 
the Egyptian Mamelukes. She dismayed her friends when 
she defied the fanaticism of Damascus by riding unveiled 
through the city. 

But no one seemed to think her ridiculous. She was 
far too powerful to incur ridicule, and her methods had the 
merit of succeeding. She won her way with the Bedouin 
Arabs. They took her in triumph to Palmyra, and the 
occasion affords the author a fine opportunity of compar- 
ing Queen Hester with Zenobia. He finds in her the 


qualities which Trebellius Pollio finds in the Queen of 
Palmyra—“ firmness in command, courage in reverses, lofti- 
ness of sentiment, diligence in business, dissimulation in 
politics, audacity without restraint, ambition without limits.” 

But Zenobia, after all, as the author does not fail to 
point out, really was a queen, whilst Lady Hester Stanhope 
—was a tourist. “She conducted,” as our translator puts 
it, “into the vast world the idle fancies of an empty heart.” 
But to call her “tourist” is no more than an agreeable 
mot. Was there ever a mere tourist who could exact ven- 
geance and vindicate her own reputation as did Lady Hester 
when, a Frenchman having been ambushed and killed in 
the Ansaries Mountains, she succeeded in goading the 
Turks into fitting out an expedition which burned fifty-two 
villages and massacred a hundred persons? 

That, surely, is tourism on the grand scale. That was 
the way Lady Hester did things. We may see in her, per- 
haps, the energy of Chatham, the fire, the passion, the 
arrogance, the discernment—but these qualities without his 
patriotism or his purpose. 


DENMARK AND AFTER 


The Tenure of Agricultural Land. By C. S. Orwin and 
W. R. PEEL. (Cambridge University Press. 3s. 6d.) 


Wuar about this making off of the Minister of Agriculture 
and his representative in the House of Lords to Denmark ? 
Most British agricultural writers will have it that everything 
that Denmark has to teach us is known already. Significant 
indeed, then, is this pilgrimage by Mr. Wood and Lord 
Bledisloe. One might almost think that here are Ministers 
minded, if they get the chance, to take their own 
way. Having been on a holiday agricultural trip together, 
are they next going on a political agricultural adven- 
ture? Both men are markedly forward-looking. The 
pure milk of the word courses so freely through a pamphlet 
on landlords by Lord Bledisloe that most Liberal land 
reformers have a heavily pencilled copy. How the author 
of it scraped into the Government surprised some of them. 
They had almost counted on him as a Liberal land cam- 
paigner. But how could a man who is as keen on pigs 
as Lord Bledisloe resist an offer from a Premier who really 
values pigs? At the Ministry of Agriculture it was also a 
case of men of like mind being joined together. Mr. Wood 
is no more afraid than Lord Bledisloe of startling agricul- 
tural backwoodsmen. Since he became President has he not 
spoken bloodcurdling words about “finding yourselves 
within measurable distance of something like nationaliza- 
tion ” ? 

What fun if the Conservative Party—whose middle name 
is Autolycus—led by men who know about pigs and spend 
their holidays in Denmark, came out for the nationalization 
of land!* Here, at any rate, we have Lord Bledisloe— 
who has toured Denmark at least once before—and his chief, 
Mr. Wood, taking pleasure in spending their holiday in 
Denmark (with Lord Bledisloe’s Last Warnings to Land- 
lords in their bags for Sunday reading), in a country, that 
is, where there’s hardly a landlord left to keep them com- 
pany. Certainly the Mornine Post should keep its eye on 
Mr. Wood and Lord Bledisloe. 

They will get back to find that, from the very home of 
lost causes, even from the Agricultural Economic Research 
Institute itself, there has come, in their absence, a plea for 
nationalizing agricultural land. A coincidence, do you say? 
It may be. But the Oxford plea is such a determined plea. 
By Mr. Orwin, of all men—Mr. Orwin who has been included 
in so many Committees and Commissions, Mr. Orwin who 
has sniffed at Liberal land doctrine and Labour land 
nationalization talk. 

If I write a little lightheartedly about a book with a 
grave title there is some excuse. After reviewing yards and 
yards of books on reforming agriculture, there arrives a 
weariness of spirit. But Mr. Orwin and Mr. Peel are balm. 
Cut out a trifle of their history, and all they have to say 
goes into the space of three or four Nation articles. And 
the writing is so clear, so unpadded, so unrhetorical, Here 
are two men with whom you may disagree or agree. But 
they do know what they are writing about, and do know 
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how to set out their case. They give you facts and a sober, 
enlightened view. If, as a Conservative Minister of Agricul- 
ture has told us, we may drift into nationalization sooner or 
later, Mr. Orwin is for sooner. As “no sane person would 
recommend Protection,’ he argues unalarmingly, as 
methods of improving farming by means of science and all 
the popular remedies raise rents, as the landlord who pro- 
vided the farmer with cheap capital—so often dear at the 
price—is slowly disappearing, what about it? Seeing that 
there are already 1} million publicly or semi-publicly owned 
acres, there is the precedent, that the British mind must 
have, for doing something radical. Mr. Orwin is for the 
State buying all land outside urban and town-planning zones. 
Payment is to be made by National Land Stock, with a bond 
issue, redeemable at a long date through a sinking fund. 
There is to be no bother about fixing the price of the land ; 
the price is to be the capital value of the property tax assess- 
ment. Where prospective mineral or building rights are 
claimed, the owner is to be given ten years to do the best 
he can with them. The total annual value to be capitalized 
for purchase is estimated at about £50 millions, or, on the 
basis of 224 years’ purchase, say, £1,125 millions. 

The administration would be run by an Administration 
of Lands (largely accounting), but the real administrators 
would be the County land agent and the District land agent. 
(On the wise recruiting of their staffs the author has some 
ideas which are based on knowledge.) There are also to 
be county foresters. The scheme, which is particularly in- 
teresting in its details, is recommended as “ an ordinary way 
out of difficulties.’”’” Mr. Orwin’s long list of the advantages 
of a system of State ownership should be read. He offers 
his plan persuasively as “a -basis of discussion,’ and “a 
reasonable compromise on widely diverging views.” It is 
amusing to see where he runs on all fours with the thinking 
of many Liberal land reformers. Some of the things he says 
will make excellent footnotes for their scheme. 


J. W. Ropertson Scort. 


SOME ECONOMIC BOOKS 


From Adam Smith to Philip Snowden : a History of Free 
Trade in Great Britain. By F. W. Hirst. (Fisher Unwin, 
2s. 6d.) 


International Commerce and Economic Theory. By R. G. 

GEALE. (King. 6s.) ‘ 

Collectivist Economics. By J. H. SMITH. (Routledge. 8s. 6d.) 
Speculation in Economics. By IAN Barry. (Williams & 

Norgate. 7s, 6d.) 

In 1876 the Political Economy Club, that had heen founded 
by Malthus, Ricardo, and others, held a meeting to cele- 
brate the centenary of the publication of the “ Wealth of 
Nations.” Gladstone was in the chair, with the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer on one hand and the French Minister of 
Finance on the other. The tone of the speeches was such 
that some wit remarked that they seemed to be attending 
the obsequies of the science rather than its jubilee. For 
the politicians regarded Political Economy as their servant. 
It had had a single task, the achievement of Free Trade. 
That work was accomplished, and it was now a servant 
for whom there was no further use. It is rather in this 
spirit that Mr. Hirst has written his little book. Free Trade 
is a cause, the justice of which has been proved once and 
for all, and there is no call to re-examine it. Let the memory 
of its glorious past rally us to its standard, now that it is 
threatened by new foes. And it is precisely this spirit that 
Mr. Geale has set himself to attack. For blind loyalty to 
the Classical School has caused our politicians and jour- 
nalists—and some of our economists too—to ignore all that 
has been added to the science since the days of Jevons, 
and to assume that “the thing which was in the time of 
John Stuart Mill was, in all essentials, the thing that must 
be.” 

Mr. Hirst’s approach to the subject, although he pro- 
fesses to be writing history, is unhistorical. He is some- 
times inaccurate. That Mercantilists aimed at “ the accumu- 
lation of gold and silver in order to provide a favourable 
balance of trade” is a perfect inversion of the truth, and 
he is wrong as to the date, contents, and purpose of the 
Orders in Council. Further, there is nowhere an attempt 











to analyze the causes which produced a given effect. For 
example, the prosperity of agriculture in the ‘sixties is 
attributed to Free Trade, the depression of the later 
*seventies to “two terribly bad harvests,” without any refer- 
ence to foreign competition. After the repeal of the Naviga- 
tion Laws, we are told, Britain could see her “ unprotected 
ships ” increasing, while the “ protected mercantile marine ” 
of the United States dwindled away. If the reader did not 
happen to remember that, at this time, the steam-driven iron 
ship was replacing the wind-driven wooden ship, he might 
be misled as to the importance of the Navigation Laws. 
Finally, there is never a hint that change of circumstances 
may involve a revision of policy. We are left with the 
impression that the economic problems of 1925 are identical 
with those of 1825. 

Mr. Geale’s book can almost be read as a reply to 
Mr. Hirst. “Free Trade is a theory, an idea, and a prac- 
tice. It appeals to our common sense, just as Protection 
appeals to our prejudice.” That is Mr. Hirst. ‘“ There 
is a serious danger that ancient catchwords and shibboleths 
are to be used in various quarters as a substitute for 
impartial inquiry into the influence of our fiscal policy upon 
the strength and prosperity of the British Empire.” That 
is Mr. Geale’s gentle rebuke. The Ricardians, he says, 
trusted too much to @ priori arguments. Theories should 
always be tested by reference to facts, and re-tested as 
the facts change. The most mischievous idea is that which 
regards foreign trade as barter, and declares that goods must 
always be paid for with goods. It was a reaction from the 
Mercantilists’ exaggeration of the importance of money, but 
when Mill ran to the opposite extreme, and said that money 
was “the most insignificant thing in the whole range of 
economics,” he was making an equally disastrous mistake. 
And yet it is on arguments such as these that Free Traders 
base their case. 

But Mr. Keynes is a Free Trader, and no one could 
accuse him of ignoring the importance of monetary problems. 
Mr. Geale is aware of this, and quetes him with approval. 
He also quotes Sir Felix Schuster, as saying that “ we must 
not assume, simply because we do not send gold out of the 
country, that imports of goods are, of necessity, paid for by 
goods.” But to quote Free Traders in support of his 
premises does not strengthen his case; it weakens it. It 
shows that intelligent men can accept his premises without 
being led to his conclusions. And it is the link between 
his premises and his conclusions that is missing. He seems 
to think that, by disposing of some bad arguments used 
in favour of Free Trade, he has not merely annihilated 
Free Trade, but vindicated Protection ; as though one could 
prove the truth of the theory of Evolution by a successful 
attack on the Book of Genesis. He has only performed one 
half of his task. He has analyzed the circumstances in 
which his theories are to be applied, but he has not gone 
on to analyze the theories themselves. 

Mr. J. Haldane Smith has written an earnest, careful, 
and, on the whole, agreeable book on the economics of 
Collectivism. One cannot help sympathizing with his aspira- 
tions, even if one finds it hard to believe in the efficiency 
of his model community. His Collectivism is sharply dis- 
tinguished from Communism in that it rejects the policy 
of “ free everything,” and charges an economic price for goods 
and services. It differs from State Socialism in that it is 
based on the principle of self-government. It is, in fact, 
Guild Socialism, purged of its communistic elements and 
its central legislative assembly representative of functional, 
not geographical, constituencies. Production would be 
regulated by Boards of the Guilds, which must estimate the 
demand for every commodity and distribute capital accord- 
ingly. Rent and profits would be eliminated, wages and 
prices fixed, and the population left to spend its earnings 
as it chose. The difficulties inherent in such a system are 
enormous, and they are familiar. Mr. Smith does not 
suggest any strikingly original way of coping with them. 
But he does well to point out that many of the most scathing 
attacks on nationalization are based on the supposition of 
a nationalized industry in a capitalist world, and that some, 
at least, of the stumbling-blocks would disappear if Collec- 
tivism were introduced in its entirety. 

It is not easy to classify the work of Mr. Ian Barry, 
who announces confidently that the Orthodox Economists are 
all hopelessly at sea, without having understood what it is 
that the Orthodox .Economists teach, and who offers us in 
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their place, disguised in a peculiar terminology of his own, 
a new system of analysis which is based on the idea that 
the conceptions of economics are not simple, but ratios. 
He appears to accept the Marxian theory of value and the 
Physiocratic theory of productive and unproductive labour. 
And yet it often seems that he has something important to 
say, if only he would not allow a confusion between fact and 
theory to vitiate his arguments. He appears to imagine, for 
example, that we are overweighted with middlemen because 
Orthodox Economists have misunderstood the middleman 8 
function. His manner, too, is not such as to breed patience 


in his reader. 


THE “CROUCHER” ON CRICKET 


Cricket and How to Play It. By G. L. JEssor. (Harrap. 
2s. 6d.) 

Mr. Jessor is one of the most engaging and gentle of all our 
author-cricketers. Few great masters of the past can have 
looked on at their successors with so little malice. In these 
days of scientific scoring and test-matches lasting a fortnight 
we could have forgiven Mr. Jessop had he played the role of 
laudator temporis acti. But he resists the temptation, if 
temptation there were. Even the two-eyed stance does not 
appal him. He knows well enough that Parkin will not 
send down fast half-volleys on the off-stump simply to afford 
young gentlemen from Eton the pleasure of driving him to 
the boundary. But with his eye on the young, he even 
objurgates those who find Hearne a tedious cricketer. _To 
watch Hearne, he says, is to learn the meaning of a straight 
bat. Nobody but a fool could call Hearne dull. Now many 
cricketers whose methods at the wicket are more staid than 
Mr. Jessop’s might say that Hearne is often not an exhilarat- 
ing spectacle. But Mr. Jessop rightly calls the attention of 
the young to the essential seriousness of Hearne s cricket. 
He knows how much brainwork, patience, and devotion have 
gone to make up his classic art. To appreciate Hearne is 
the result of strict education. Not that he would have 
budding cricketers imitate Hearne to excess. Boys, he says, 
should be taught to hit. When, as a result, they hit at the 
wrong ball and get caught, the instinct of self-preservation 
will teach them to modify their methods. Self-restraint is 
easier learned than attack. Mr. Jessop devotes some space 
to the defensive methods of “ W. G.,” whose glory has not 
waned with time, and who will remain, we venture to think, 
the Homer of Cricket. What admiration there is in Mr. 
Jessop’s simple phrase, “ Even W. G. sometimes mistimed a 
bali”! 

A good deal of Mr. Jessop’s book is taken up with ex- 
cellent advice to cricket instructors. He is very sound on 
the dangers of giving boys too heavy bats (and the heavy bat 
is beloved by all school-boys, who see themselves a Trott) 
and balls too large for their fingers to control. The influence 
of mothers (who are particularly prone to purchase soft balls 
for their children) has in the past been wholly deplorable, 
but Mr. Jessop is inclined to think that with the general 
loosening of morals and family life this particular danger is 
of the past. 

Mr. Jessop rightly gives great importance to bowling. 
Boys, he affirms, are apt to despise bowling, as being less 
sensational than scoring a century. But according to Mr. 
Jessop (and here all serious cricketers will agree with him) the 
bowler, who keeps down runs through a hot afternoon on a 
good wicket, is the real hero of the game. He will not enjoy 
the applause of the mob and the headlines of the gutter-press, 
but his will be the real glory, the admiration of the under- 
standing few. In no branch of human activity is the praise 
of the ignorant mob valuable or lasting, and this generaliza- 
tion holds particularly good of cricket. It is important that 
boys should be taught early the great moral lesson that the 
praise of the intelligent is the only praise that counts. 

Mr. Jessop was a prince among fielders, and in an age of 
loose fielding boys should listen with particular reverence to 
what a master tells them; much of what anyone can say 
about fielding is obvious: not to be slack, not to go to sleep, 
not to funk, &c. But Mr. Jessop is very strong on the 
importance of learning to throw in from below the shoulder 
(he provides an excellent photograph of himself doing it), a 
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method which by superior speed saves a great number of 
runs and takes a great number of wickets. 

Mr. Jessop has written a short but eminently practical 
book which is delightfully devoid of cant and sporting jargon. 
The boy who studies it will quickly learn what it means to be 
both a cricketer and a gentleman. 

Some excellent photographs by Mr. G. W. Beldam adorn 
the text. 


EXPERIENCE AND THE UNIVERSE 


Experience and Nature. By Joun Dewey, (Open Court 
Co. 15s.) 


The Pluralist Philosophies of England and America. By 
JEAN WAHL. (Open Court Co. 12s. 6d.) 


PHILOSOPHICAL endeavours to interpret reality have fallen 
historically into two main classes. There are those who have 
believed that by correct reasoning from premises assumed 
to possess logical completeness it was possible to discover 
truth about the universe, and there are those who have 
insisted that if you want to know what the universe is like, 
you must apply to it and_ find out; in other words, you 
must in the long run follow the methods of science. 
Rationalists, holding the first view, have taken an exalted 
view of the possibilities of human reason; reason must, 
they have assumed, necessarily give results that were true of 
something, so that the philosopher, provided he reasoned 
correctly from what was known to be true, could, without 
leaving his study, deduce what the nature of the universe 
must be. And if the universe is in essence like a mathe- 
matical problem, the rationalist is right. Unfortunately, 
however, the universe fails completely to exhibit the logical 
necessity of mathematics, or, if it does, it is inconsiderate 
enough to exhibit an incalculable element as well, and 
rationalists have only too often succeeded in constructing 
universes which reflected nothing but the minds which con- 
structed them. There is absolutely no rhyme or reason in 
the fact that a substance with the specific gravity of gold 
should be yellow, and it is, therefore, a fact which no amount 
of reasoning will enable us to discover. In other words, in 
order to discover a fact we must experience it. When, there- 
fore, Professor Dewey insists that experience and experience 
alone is the touchstone of reality, that reasoning cannot tell 
you what exists, and that the right method in philosophy is 
“one of pointing and showing, not of meeting intellectual 
requirements or logical derivations from ideas,” he is on 
ground which is common to most of those who have reacted 
from the imposing logical structures put together by the 
philosophers of the nineteenth century. 

But what sort of experience is it that he is prepared tw 
accept as his touchstone? The answer which he gives to this 
question is the most distinctive feature of Professor Dewey’s 
lectures. At first glance, indeed, it is difficult to see why 
there should be controversy about the answer. Experience— 
our own experience, that isis the most indubitably real 
thing we know, and to discover its nature we have only 
to look within. ‘ 

Now Professor Dewey’s main contention is that most 
empirical philosophers, while professing to look within, have 
in point of fact looked without. Instead of accepting the 
crude, raw stuff of their experience as it came to them, they 
have moulded and rationalized it according to principles 
of interpretation borrowed from psychology, physiology, and 
physics. In particular most modern philosophers—and here 
Professor Dewey has in mind the New Realists—have unduly 
simplified it. When they have looked, for example, at a 
chair, they have asserted that what they experienced turned 
out on analysis to be a series of sense data, a patch of 
colour, a shape, a hard something when the chair was felt, 
a sharp rapping noise when the chair was struck, but cer- 
tainly not a chair. In actual sense experience, says the 
New Realist, you meet with something which is much less 
than a chair, and it is the mind which supplies the rest. 

It is this conception of experience which Professor Dewey 
is chiefly concerned to combat in the name of the common 
man. The normal experience is, in Professor Dewey’s view, 
not of something less than a chair but of something much 
more. The ordinary man “lays hold of a wide spatial 
context, such as the room where the chair is, and a spread 
of its history, including the chair’s period, price paid for it, 
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consequences public as well as personal which flow from its 
use as household furniture, and so on.” Experience, there- 
fore, is a stream which, so far from being confined to the 
actual sensations which may provoke it, spreads out behind 
and beyond them, including in its scope fears, memories, 
hopes, and sufferings. And unless we are prepared to include 
in our conception of experience what Professor Dewey calls 
“the enduring banks of natural constitution and acquired 
habit” as well as the stream, we shall still be guilty of 
taking less than the whole for the whole. 

If then we take the whole of experience, in Professor 
Dewey’s sense, as a philosophical datum, what can we say 
about it? Apparently very little! The most characteristic 
feature of experience is, according to Professor: Dewey, its 
precariousness. By this he does not mean that it does not 
always go on, but that it does not always go well. Good and 
evil are uncertainly and arbitrarily distributed, and we can 
never tell which is going to happen next. Experience being 
ultimately identifiable with reality, it follows that we must 
regard reality as fundamentally “ambiguous,” or, to use 
another of Professor Dewey’s words, “contingent.” This 
truth is one which all philosophers combine to overlook. 
Seeking unity and necessity at all costs, they achieve a 
most remarkable diversity of outlook simply because they 
start from a common premise. Having all agreed, that is to 
say, to turn their backs upon what reality is, they are at 
liberty to consult their convenience in determining what it 
must be. “ Variant philosophies may,’’ in short, “be looked 
at as different ways of supplying recipes for denying to the 
universe the character of contingency which it possesses so 
integrally that its denial . . . puts subsequent philosophising 
at the mercy of temperament, interest, and local sur- 
roundings.” 

Professor Dewey’s method reduces itself in the last 
resort to a mere cataloguing of those goods which approve 
themselves to common sense, and of those aspects of reality 
which reveal themselves to science; to do more, to relate 
them, for example, to general principles or even to one 
another, would be to affront the overriding principle of 
contingency. 

Professor Wahl has written a first-rate text-book, which 
can be confidently recommended to those who desire to make 
acquaintance with the realist and empirical philosophies of 
the twentieth century. The book aims chiefly at exposition, 
and having regard to the extent of the ground covered, 
cannot be expected to do more; it is only in discussing 
William James, whom the author regards with great admira- 
tion, that he rises to the level of interpretative criticism. 


C. E. M. Joan. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


Tue East, and particularly the Near East, fairly monopolizes 
the space allotted to Foreign Affairs in the magazines this 
month. The “Round Table” in an exhaustive article on 
Morocco gives an account of the peculiar problems relating 
respectively to the French, the Spanish, and the Tangier 
zones. The reasons given for the unpopularity of the French 
are: “They are firstly, in the case of the Arab element, 
religious fanaticism, with its resulting hatred of the infidel ; 
secondly, a general and growing feeling of nationalism born 
of the doctrine of ‘ self-determination,’ and, thirdly, the 
burden of taxation . . . the native mind is so constituted that 
it resents robbery by the local chieftain less than paying 
money to the infidel for any purpose, either good or bad. An 
English traveller in Morocco could bring back numberless 
stories of hatred of the French, numberless assurances that if 
only Great Britain would assume the Protectorate all would 
be well, and the Moors peaceful and contented ... the 
native is incorrigible in his habit of telling his interlocutor 
what he thinks the latter would like to hear. In a year or 
two we should find the same difficulties as we do elsewhere 
in our dealings with Eastern peoples.’ Mr. A. S. Moss 
Blundell writes in the “ Nineteenth Century ” as an enthu- 
siastic champion of what he believes to be the Riff point of 
view. “I spent some months last winter in Tangier .. . it 
struck me as an outrage that motor trolly-loads of munitions 
and food should be allowed daily to leave for the Spanish line 

. to the eternal disgrace of the European authorities in 
the international zone. No attempt was made to enforce the 


neutrality of Tangier; on the contrary, it was treated as a 
Spanish base.” 

The “ Nineteenth Century ” publishes also a most inter- 
esting article on “The Abolition of Slavery in Nepal,” by 
Lieut.-Colonel R. L. Kennion (late British Envoy at the Court 
of Nepal). Lieut.-Colonel Hawkes writes in the “ Empire 
Review ’”’ on “The Forgotten ot God: the Tuaregs and the 
opening up of the Sahara.’ “The World To-day ”’ publishes 
an account by Mrs. E. Stuart of “ Lebanon and the Druses,” 
and the “ Fortnightly Review ’’ has “ Islam and the Psycho- 
logy of the Musulman,” by Pont. Min. There is an unsigned 
article in the “ Cornhill Magazine ” on the “ Indian Paradox,” 
chiefly concerned with the personality of Mr. Gandhi, “ one of 
the most unpractical and ethereal, yet, I believe, one of the 
most sincere and fascinating, and, because of this, one of the 
most dangerous reformers that have appeared on the horizon 
of Indian life.” Mr. Charles Woods writes in the “ Con- 
temporary Review ” on “ Transjordan To-day.” 

“ The Review of Reviews ” gives a verbatim report of the 
cross-examination of Mr. Bryan by Mr. Darrow in the Dayton 
Trial, Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe writes on the subject in the “ Con- 
temporary Review,” and the “ Round Table” has a serious 
article by an American on the issues involved ; the last is 
salutary reading for those- of us whose interest in criticisms 
of the trial has perhaps been inspired more by a pleasant 
feeling of superiority than by a genuine horror of religious 
bigotry, and the advertising methods of the United States. 

The return to the Gold Standard is discussed from three 
very different angles in the “ Round Table,” the “ Review of 
Reviews,” and the “Nineteenth Century.” In the last- 
named, Mr. Arthur Kitson delivers a vigorous onslaught on 
gold, and urges that it is time for the “ wealth-producing 
classes” to “ take a hand in deciding what the future mone- 
tary policy of this country shall be.” In the “ Review of 
Reviews,” “ Economicus” delivers an equally vigorous on- 
slaught on Mr. Keynes, who, not content with having done 
“incalculable harm to international relations ’’ (we are told 
that his book was “ not the least potent among the causes of 
the French occupation of the Ruhr’’), has ever since been 
engaged “in trying to persuade this country of the folly of 
uprightness in finance.” The article in the “Round Table” 
is of a very different type. It is at once the ablest defence of 
the gold policy and the most impartial survey of the problem 
that has yet appeared. In the “ Round Table’s’”’ view, it is 
probable, though not absolutely certain, that some deflation, 
including reductions in the wage-level, will be the necessary 
consequence of the return to gold; and the disadvantages of 
the process are admitted. But it is urged that it is not 
reasonable to take nominal money-wages as “the one fixed 
point which cannot be altered in any circumstances.” The 
“ Round Table” observes that the dispute between the sup- 
porters and the critics of Mr. Churchill’s action really turns 
on whether they attach much importance to the ultimate 
advantages of gold. 

Mr. Charles B. Cochran in his short paper in the “ Fort- 
nightly Review ” on “ Revue as an Art-Form,” insists that 
“ «Unity in variety’ is the keynote of the successful revue 
book,” and quotes with approval a criticism which stresses 
this point. “The good revue... must be unified in its 
variety, homogeneous in its diversity . . . it must have some 
basic point or focus.” Mr. Cochran, however, is content to 
add: “ The focal point of the ‘Fun of the Fayre’... may be 
summed up in the phrase ‘ le spectacle avant tout,’ the visual 
impression being the main thing in that picturesque revue.” 
“The Censorship of Plays” in the same paper is actually 
the apologia of the Censor, written by the Reader of Plays, 
Mr. G.S. Street. Thenatural excitement with which the reader 
embarks on its perusal abates when the discovery dawns that 
no names are going to be mentioned, and the “ Six Characters 
in Search of an Author ” will make no appearance. Unless, 
indeed, they are hinted at here: “... There may be a 
danger of too ready an acceptance (of “ideas” and “ direct 
and fairly searching observation of life ’’), of being taken in 
by the affectation of philosophy, especially in regard to plays 
from foreign countries—though not those of France, with 
which we are too familiar for the proverb about the unknown 
and magnificent to apply.” 

The most important contribution to the “ Adelphi’’ this 
month is a translation by C. Nabokoff of a hitherto unpub- 
lished fragment of “ War and Peace’”’ called “ The French in 
Moscow: Pierre and Poncini.” 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 





THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


EUROPEAN RECONSTRUCTION LOANS— MOTOR SHARES—RUBBER. 


--y~ HE meeting of the League of Nations in Geneva 
may not have any obvious reactions on the 
London Stock Exchange, but so sensitive to 

financial winds is the weathercock in Throgmorton 

Street that any approach to the pacification of Europe 

leads to some inquiry for the European Reconstruction 

loans. During the past month there has already been 
some improvement in these issues :— 
July 29th. Sept. 1st. 
Austrian Guaranteed 6% ioe fe 964 
Hungarian Sterling 73% er ee 97 xd 
German External 1924 7% was 101 wh 1014 
Greek Refugee 7% 924... 93 
Dantzig 7% “ is _ 89 884 xd 


The Dantzig loan is not strictly a League of Nations 
loan, but was raised under its benediction. It was 
issued at 90 and does not seem to merit the 
distinction of being the only loan of this group 
purchasable at a discount. The fifteenth report 
of the Commissioner-General on the financial recon- 
struction of Hungary for the year ending June 30th— 
the first complete fiscal period since the reconstruction 
scheme was enforced—disclosed the very satisfactory 
position of a budgetary surplus of about 63,000,000 gold 
crowns against an estimated deficit of 100,000,000 gold 
crowns. It was always expected that Hungary as an 
agricultural country would have less trouble in recon- 
structing itself than Austria or Germany. The failure 
of Austria is a pressing problem for this session of the 
League. 


* # * 


The belated report for the year 1924, recently 
issued by the International Financial Commission which 
controls the foreign loans of Greece, will console those 
who bought the Greek Refugee loan on the day of issue 
at a premium of 6 points. The gross yield of the Greek 
revenues assigned to the foreign loans increased last 
year by 47 per cent. The Greek Refugee Loan was 
placed under the control of the International Financial 
Commission, and its service is guaranteed by (a) a first 
charge on the property (valued at £10,400,000) and 
income of the Refugee Settlement Commission; (6) a 
first charge on certain new revenues—receipts from the 
monopolies and tobacco and stamp duties in the new 
provinces, from the alcohol duty in the whole of Greece, 
and from certain customs; (c) a charge on the yearly 
surplus of the revenues already assigned to the Inter- 
national Financial Commission. The difficulty this year 
has been the speculation and fall in the exchange, not 
to mention a revolution; but the intention of the 
Government to have no further recourse to the issues of 
uncovered notes; the new law imposing a surtax on the 
taxes and other revenues in force, which is to be 
specially applied to the reduction of the floating debt ; 
and finally the prospect of budgetary equilibrium, point 
to the possibility of the stabilization of the drachma, 
and lead the International Financial Commission to 
expect “the restoration of the financial situation of the 
country on sound and solid foundations.’’ It seems 
that the refugee population which fled from Turkey to 
Greece included the hardest workers in the Near East. 
This enormous migration meant a transfer of wealth- 
earning power, and in the coming years Greece will 
obtain the benefit of a more intensive cultivation of her 
soil and of the profits of the carpet and other trades 
peculiar to these refugee workers. It should not be 
overlooked that alone of the reconstruction issues the 
Greek Refugee loan provides for half-yearly drawings 
at par. The first of these drawings was due to take 
place on the first of this month. 


It is somewhat alarming for the mere pedestrian to 
find that a Committee of the American Petroleum 
Institute, after exhaustive inquiries, has fixed the satu- 
ration point for motor-cars at one per family. The | 
number of families is apparently obtained, regardless 
of the claims of birth-controllers, by dividing the popu- 
lation by four. It is estimated that by July, 1938, 
allowing for the normal increase in population in the 
United States, the number of passenger car registra- 
tions will equal the number of families. Registrations 
of passenger cars in America totalled 15,461,000 and of 
motor trucks 2,131,000 in 1924. In this country the 
total of passenger cars and commercial vehicles is about 
1,200,000. These figures are certainly encouraging for 
the investor in motor shares, as showing the potential 
market in this country: Lately the market in motor 
shares has been active. The excellent report of Singer 
& Co. for the year ending July 31st and the distribution, | 
in addition to the dividend of 124 per cent., of a cash 
bonus of 10 per cent. and a capital bonus of 334 per 
cent. have been regarded as a sign that conditions in 
the motor manufacturing industry at the present time © 
are flourishing. Trade reports of the demand for 
British cars are certainly confident. There is a strong 
belief that Humbers will imitate the action of Singers. 
The directors of Humbers have been in the habit of dis- 
tributing less than half their profits, but in view of the 
sound financial position of the company they may well 
increase their usual distribution of 10 per cent., free of 
tax. The Austin Motor Co. shares have been affected 
by rumours regarding the purchase of that company by 
the General Motors Company of the United States, but 7 
the outcome of the negotiations in progress need not 
necessarily be to the advantage of the ordinary share- 
holders. Two motor manufacturing companies which may 
be regarded as leaders in their class are Napiers and 
Rolls-Royce. The former perhaps make the bulk of their 
revenue out of aeroplane engines. Rolls-Royce main- 
tain their claim to make the world’s finest car, and 
have been distributing 8 per cent., while earning about 
20 per cent. The market is, of course, expecting a bonus 
in buying these shares up to 35s. The following table 
shows the rise that has already taken place in the 
favoured motor shares :— 

Middle prices. 
end July. Sep. 2. 
Singer... es 53/9 224% + 334% cap. bonus 
Humber ... ae , &/9 10% tax free 
Napier __... we : 36/3 10%' 
Rolls-Royce ee 33/3 8% 
Austin... aes 9/3 nil 


* * 


The course of the rubber share market has been 
very much as we expected. Any decline in the prices 
of the better shares brings in the discriminating buyer. 
The whole market is undeniably firm. As regards the 
commodity, London stocks of rubber have declined, 
after a month of small increases, from 5,396 tons | 
to 4,440 tons. The significant feature is the steady 
rise.in the forward quotations. At the moment of 
writing the spot price is 3s. 64d. and the October- 
December price 3s. 2}d. per lb. The advance of the 
forward quotation towards the spot price suggests that 
the somewhat artificial position created by the tem- 
porary squeeze of spot supplies is being eliminated, while 
the strength of the future position is being realized. 
As we pointed out at the time the concessions made with 
regard to the standard production of some estates take 
time to bear fruit, or rather, rubber. The difficulties 
with labour prevent a sudden big increase in supplies. 
The strong position of the commodity and the larger 
distributions made by some rubber companies are 
already stimulating public interest. 
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